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A ROCKING CHAIR IS A PIECE OF FURNITURE. 


Not A STATE OF MIND. 





We know people whose lust for life has not and will not diminish because it’s the morning after their 










65th birthday. They're too busy putting the finishing touches on a book of poems. Tutoring underprivileged 
kids with their math. Learning the tango. Or taking acting classes. It’s an outlook that works rather 
well with ours. Whether it’s annuities. 401(k)s, IRAs, mutual funds or life insurance for your family, 
we've packaged a unique set of tools to help you realize your life’s next great exploit. Which comes 
naturally when retirement isn’t viewed as merely an end. But rather the way you've been living all 


along: passionately. For a free brochure. call 1-800-AETNA-60 or visit us at http://www.aetna.com. 
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You'd give your life for them. 
But that’s not what they want. 


They just want you 
to stay healthy. 


You're Everything to Mens 
Happy Birthaay 





The fact is, you could be 
at risk of having a first heart attack, 
if you have high cholesterol. 


PRAVACHOL is proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 


PRAVACHOL is the only 
cholesterol-lowering drug 
of its kind proven to help 
prevent a first heart attack. 
And the grim fact of the 
matter is, up to 33% of 
people do not survive their 
first heart attack. 
Improving your diet 
and exercise is important, 
but may not be enough. 
So, ask your doctor about 
Pravachol. It may help you 
live a longer, healthier life. 


PRAVACHOL, when used with 
diet, is proven to reduce the risk 
of a first heart attack, lower the 
risk of death from heart disease, 
and lessen the risk of heart 
surgery, based on a new landmark 
five-year study including over 
6,500 males with high cholesterol 
and no evidence of heart disease. 
PRAVACHOL is a prescription drug, 
so you should ask your doctor 
or healthcare professional if 
PRAVACHOL is right for you. Some 
side effects, such as slight rash 
or mild stomach upset, occur 
in about 2-4% of patients. 
PRAVACHOL should not be taken 
by women who are pregnant or 
nursing, people who are allergic 


Ask your doctor 


to any of its ingredients or by 
anyone with liver disease. Your 
doctor may perform blood tests 
to check your liver function 
before and during treatment. 
Tell your doctor right away if you 
experience any muscle pain or 
weakness, as it may be a sign of 
a rare, but serious side effect. Be 
sure to mention any medications 
you are taking so any possible 
serious drug interactions can be 
avoided. Please see important 
information on the next page. 





Visit our Web site at www.pravachol.com 


if Pravachol is right for you or call 


1-800-PREVENT 
PRAVACHOL helps prevent first heart attacks. 


©1996 Bristol-Myers Squibb Co. 
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i E i T E R S Theater of 1996” is Rent as an updated 


Barbara Price 
Dayton, Ohio 





I WAS NOT AT ALL SURPRISED THAT HARD- 
ly any Hollywood blockbusters made it 
to your list of top films [THE BEsT OF 
1996, Dec. 23]. The movies chosen were 
poignant, inspirational, wonderfully 
made films that were not the usual medi- 
ocrity Hollywood so often produces. 
Instead, they were emotionally gripping, 
and were obviously made by directors 
and producers who are not driven by 
money but by quality. The people behind 
these movies are not afraid to take risks 
and show the world what being human 
can be all about. 
Catherine J. Willoughby 
Guelph, Canada 


IN “THE BEST BOOKS OF 1996” THE 
Moor’s Last Sigh was mentioned as Sal- 
man Rushdie’s first novel since The Sa- 
tanic Verses. However, he wrote a novel, 
Haroun and the Sea of Stories (winner of 
a Writers’ Guild award), in 1990 while in 
hiding after the fatwa. During this peri- 
od he also published Imaginary Home- 
lands, a collection of essays and criti- 
cism, and his first (and so far only) 
collection of stories, East, West. 
Irfan Ahmad Khan 
Karachi, Pakistan 


I WAS DEEPLY DISTURBED BY YOUR FILM 
criticism. There was a time when your 
reviews and Top 10 lists, no matter how 
long-winded or pretentious, were at 
least honest. After the publication of 
your farcical list of movie picks, you can- 
not lay claim to this honor any longer. 
Going global may work fine for news 
coverage, but it is certainly not a proper 
creed for reviewing movies. 
Nabeel Qureshi 
Karachi, Pakistan 


YOUR IDEA OF THE BEST MUSIC INCLUDES 
a bunch of hinterland artists with min- 
imal, perhaps questionable, talent. I 
pity the poor individual who takes your 
word and purchases some of this audio 
doo-doo. Here’s a partial list that your 
readers may embrace without worrying 








The Best of 1996 

6¢I did not recognize a single artist 
or group in your selection of the best 
music. Perhaps it's time to change 
the setting on my car radio. 99 


that you might be trying to push some- 
one to the forefront out of some sort of 
pathetic attempt to exclude artists who 
have a gift of musicianship: Shawn Col- 
vin, A Few Small Repairs; Sting, Mer- 
cury Falling; Keb ’Mo’, Just Like You; 
Beatles, Anthology III; Paula Cole, This 
Fire; Lyle Lovett, The Road to Ensena- 
da; and Chris Isaak, Baja Sessions. 
Carl Widing, Program Director 
KINK-FM 
Portland, Oregon 


1 FIND IT TROUBLING THAT YOU HONORED 

the Red Kamel cigarette package for its 

design. No matter how pretty the pack- 

age, its contents kill more than 400,000 
people a year. 

Dave Bauer 

Winter Park, Florida 


YOUR SELECTION OF “THE BEST WEBSITES 
of 1996” surprised me. Almost all were 
from the commercial domain; private 
and personal Websites were virtually 
ignored. There are some first-class per- 
sonal sites. Want to receive help for your 
palmtop computer that does not interest 
its maker anymore? Go to private sites. 
Want action to resist some foolish politi- 
cal decisions? Want information about 
some real writers and artists? Support 
for a major illness? The list goes on and 
on. The backbone of the Net is still the 
private individuals connected to it. 
Etienne Borgers 
Singapore 


I FIND IT RATHER IRONIC THAT TIME 
chose Netscape’s “What’s Cool” as the 
worst Website. You said it is “uncool” 
for “the software company that virtual- 
ly controls the Web through its popular 
browser” to tell us what’s hip. Perhaps 
TIME should look in the mirror? 
Bruce Dikhofer 
Houston 


IS HIGH CULTURE DEAD IN AMERICA? OR 
have Time’s aesthetic taste buds gone 
dead? If all you can offer for “The Best 





opera, then American culture has indeed 
taken a dive. And as far as music is 
concerned, what happened to the bril- 
liant performances of Wagner’s Ring 
at the Lyric Opera of Chicago, or other 
noteworthy performances? How can 
watered-down rap as performed by the 
Fugees define what our culture should 
aspire to? Taste notwithstanding, you 
have completely ignored whole artistic 
genres, Your selection of the best should 
cover more than just pop culture. 
Alexander J. Wayne 
Chicago 


I DO NOT GREATLY ADMIRE BOB DOLE, 
nor did I vote for him, but your insensi- 
tive feature photograph of his embar- 
rassing pratfall—with his maimed hand 
outstretched and pain evident in his 
face—was one of your worst public per- 
formances of 1996. 
Jean Hall 
Rye, New York 


Children Marching to Work 


WOULD BARBARA EHRENREICH’S SATIRI- 
cal commentary about a toy company and 
child labor [Essay, Dec. 23] have a happi- 
er ending if multinational firms fired 
their child workers? Has Ehrenreich con- 
sidered that the children are working not 
because they are forced to but for some 
other reason? In developing countries 
today, child income is necessary for a 
family’s survival, as it was in the U.S. in 
the past. For my part, I find child labor 
a lesser evil than child starvation. 
Robert S. Carr 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 


Gulf War Fallout 


FIVE AND A HALF YEARS AGO, AS THE 
American Legion first noticed an unu- 
sual pattern of illness among our Gulf 
War vets, we made an observation that 
Mark Thompson only mentioned in his 
article on Persian Gulf War syndrome 
[NaTION, Dec. 23]. It was clear to us that 
a variety of factors had to be making our 
veterans ill. Not every sick vet was in the 
same place at the same time. In fact, sig- 
nificant numbers left the Middle East 
before the war started or arrived there 
some time after the fighting stopped. 
We've long pressured the Pentagon 
to come clean with its information about 
the possibility of chemical exposure. 
We've heard too many credible stories to 
ignore, from vets with firsthand informa- 
tion. While we're glad that a glaring gap 
in the record is being filled and that 
researchers are taking their first serious 
look at the long-term consequences of 
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The new Bose Acoustic Wave 
music system 1s quite advanced. 
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exposure to low levels of chemical muni- 
tions, we must return to first principles, 
The “syndrome” is a beast with many 
heads, It’s not likely that one factor— 
even exposure to chemical weapons— 
caused all the illness we see among our | 
newest group of U.S. veterans. Quick 
answers are unlikely. Meanwhile, we 
must honor this nation’s commitment 
to care for people with lingering health 
problems that have come about as a 
result of their military service. 
John F. Sommer Jr., Executive Director 
American Legion 
Washington 


THE PENTAGON IS NOT AN INDIVIDUAL 
and therefore cannot make decisions; 
only individuals within the Pentagon 
can. If there is a cover-up, you have to 
look no further than the two comman- 
ders who were in charge when the cov- 
er-up began, Day One of the war. 
Philip W. Allen 
London, Arkansas 


Growing Old 
And Loving It 
Several readers 
wrote us about the 
mail we published 
(Letters, Dec. 16] 
on our report on 
advances in antiaging medicine. 
What amused and in some cases 
irritated people was the question 
posed by one letter writer: Why 
would anyone want to live past 

70, let alone for 120 years? Don- 
ald Kipenne, 74, of Hicksville, 
New York, listed several personal 
reasons. “There are so many 
places ! haven't been, so many 
things | haven't seen, so many 
books | haven't read, so much 
music | haven't heard,” wrote 
Kloenne. “I would need not just 
120 years, but 10 times 120 
years to do them all!” Another read- 
er who sees no problem with super- 
aging is Marvin Kanter of Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida. “My wife and | are 
both over 70,” wrote Kanter, 80, 
“and we are enjoying life by living 
it, not grumping at the world. So 
what if you have to find work as a 
Wal-Mart greeter at the age of 
115? The greeters I've met are 
cheerful, well-adjusted people who 
share their happiness. Is that so 
terrible?” Our mature readers had 
some counsel for those of all ages: 
follow the advice of the song that 
enjoins, “Enjoy yourself, it’s later 
than you think.” 











Victims of Domestic Violence 


AFTER READING YOUR ARTICLE ON KAY 
Weekley, who killed her husband after 
years of violence [Society, Dec. 23], I 
had flashbacks of my own disastrous, 
painful, abusive relationship with my 
first husband. I can picture myself with a 
double-barreled shotgun standing over 
him while he was sleeping, the father of 
my only child, and trying to decide if this 
was the way I wanted to end my “living 
hell.” Kay Weekley was a victim of a 
tragedy that has happened to others over 
and over again. I know the pain and I 
have the scars. Like her I had come to 
the end of my rope after a beating that 
left my body broken and traumatized. 

I remember the times I thought 
about poisoning this man and having 
him done away with because of the pain, 
physical and emotional, that I endured 
from him for years. Through God’s grace 
I was able to move, but after 10 years of 
being away from him, I still get flash- 
backs. Let Kay Weekley go! She’s en- 
dured a thousand years of prison in 
what she has been through in this hor- 
rible relationship. 

Yvonne Thompson 
Los Angeles 


AS THE ASSISTANT PROSECUTOR IN THE 
Weekley case, I would like to add some 
information to your report. I believe 
your article distorted this case by simply 
rehashing the jury-rejected defense ar- 
guments. The relationship between Kay 
Weekley and her ex-husband Jackie was 
a violent one. Kay admitted that previ- 
ous to Jackie’s murder, she had shot up 
his car with him in it. The jury also 
heard evidence that on an earlier occa- 
sion she had Maced him and had beat- 
en him with a frying pan while he slept. 
Her version of the knife fight that pre- 
ceded Jackie's murder was not believ- 
able. Kay wasn’t the only one hurt; 
Jackie went to the hospital cut up too. 
The physical evidence presented at 
the murder trial was consistent with 
Kay’s having shot Jackie from outside the 
trailer, where she admitted having earli- 
er lain in wait to kill him. Kay Weekley 
ended this relationship by committing 
the ultimate act of domestic violence. 
Richard M. Riffe, Assistant Prosecutor 
Boone County 
Madison, West Virginia 


MY FATHER BEAT MY MOTHER FOR 15 
years while people in authority did noth- 
ing. We never knew why or when my 
father would begin his assault. It could 
happen any day of the week and at any 
hour. When Kay Weekley stated that she 
knew her husband came to her trailer to 





kill her, she spoke as only a battered 
woman could speak—from experience. 
These women fear for their lives. My 
mother carried a small paring knife for 
protection against my father. Kay Week- 
ley does not belong in jail. She should 
be with her children, who need all the 
love, compassion and understanding 
that their mother can offer, without the 
fear that their father caused. 
Name withheld on request 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


IT’S A TRAGEDY THAT JACKIE WEEKLEY 
wasn’t put in jail sooner. But it is also a 
tragedy that Kay Weekley wants to be 
excused from having committed mur- 
der. She did it. She had the opportunity 
to press charges and stop his violence. 
She had the chance to leave, but instead 
chose to use a shotgun. This is a twisted 
society in which we live. We glorify O.J. 
Simpson, while trying to pardon mur- 
der. Sure, there were circumstances that 
led to this action, but murder is murder. 
If a woman feels abused, she should 
leave the situation. If she cannot leave, 
then put the abuser in jail until she can 
reclaim her life. And let us not forget, 
this is a two-way street. Domestic vio- 
lence is not always committed by men. 
Joe Gallagher 

Port Huron, Michigan 


Jesus on the Web 


GOING ONLINE BY ANY RELIGIOUS GROUP 
[RELIGION, Dec. 16] is to stay in step 
with the evolving technology of today’s 
world, but Internet religious activity 
where there is no question of someone’s 
imposing rules may not be the best place 
to find God. Judging by the proliferation 
of crowd-drawing churches, especially 
gospel ones, many people are thirsting 
for the truth about God. The Web may 
provide only a tiny drop of water for the 
parched tongues of this crowd. 

Funmi Laguda 

Lagos, Nigeria 


IN RELIGION ON THE INTERNET WE HAVE 
a dynamic version of any holy book: 
an illusion of magic, of deep wisdom, of 
true spirituality. But working in the 
shadows is a bunch of ordinary men 
and women putting together the 
“supreme trust” for the cybernaive. 
Fernando Nunez Noda 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Russian Reformist 


YOUR REPORT ON RUSSIAN POLITICAL 
strategist Anatoli Chubais mentioned 
Sergei Lisovsky, a campaign worker and 
associate of Chubais’, and said diplomats 











claim Lisovsky cannot get a visa to the 
U.S. “because of suspicion about his 
links to organized crime” [WorRLD, Dec. 
9}. I would like to point out that at no 
time has Lisovsky been indicted or re- 
ceived any summons relating to this 
supposed criminal activity. You've hurt 
the efforts being made by businessmen in 
Russia to operate under the standards of 
international business and at the same 
time work to support U.S. commercial 
interests there. Lisovsky has made major 
contributions to improving Russian tele- 
vision legislation and to normalizing 
copyright rules in the Russian film indus- 
try. Have you joined the forces of the 
most radical antireformist opposition? 
Christopher Abel Smith 
Managing Director 
Premier Film 
Moscow 
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44Great Presidents don’t do 
great things. Great Presi- 
dents get a lot of other peo- 
ple to do great things.?? 
—President Clinton, quoting 
advice from his college friend 
Kit Ashby 


44They will come to Brooklyn 
when Camelot reappears in 
England.?? 
—Boys of Summer author 
Roger Kahn on the news that 
the Dodgers are up for sale 


441 was amazed. | was think- 
ing, ‘Did Bill Gates die?’ 97 

—Silicon Valley newsletter 
publisher David Coursey, one 
of SkyTel’s 100,000 customers 
whose beepers went berserk as 
a result of a technical glitch, in 
USA Today 


4é4You never walk into a situ- 
ation and believe that you 
know better than the 
natives.77 
—Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan, explaining to the New 
York Times why, after briefly 
resisting donning earmuffs 
during his first frozen U.S. 
winter as a student, he finally 
decided to wear them 
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SQUEAKER OF THE HOUSE: The once puffed-up (but still puffy) Newt Gingrich seemed 
to lose his air of confidence after ethical violations nearly cost him his job, but at 
week's end he may have won a reprieve—public hearings might be truncated 


EVERYONE OLD IS NEW AGAIN—AGAIN 
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Ed Koch presides when TV revives it this fall ner from election to baseball's Hall of Fame 

HENRY JAMES ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER | 
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Grant’s second Inaugural: In God he trusts 


Hail to the Heavenly Chief 


With the exception of the second swearing-in cer- 
emony of George Washington, who made only the 
briefest of remarks (135 words), every Inaugural 
Address has contained at least one reference to 
God. Here’s how long it took before some earthly 
Chief Executives took note of the Almighty 








President Reference At Word... 
GRANT (2ND) Providence 2 
L. JOHNSON God 16 
HOOVER God 28 
EISENHOWER (1st) Almighty God 41 
KENNEDY Almighty God 54 
CLINTON The Almighty 67 
F.D.R. (4TH) God 114 
CARTER God 141 
Bush Heavenly Father 203 
WASHINGTON (1st) Almighty Being 354 
TRUMAN God 355 
LINCOLN (2ND) God 370 
MONROE (1ST) Divine Author 510 
NIXON (2ND) God 745 
REAGAN (2ND) God 969 
JEFFERSON (2ND) Providence 1,152 
HAYES Divine Hand 2,223 
LINCOLN (1ST) Almighty Ruler 3,212 
TAFT Almighty God 5,431 
CLINTON (2ND) ? ? 
THE GOOD NEWS 


v Though their first few weeks of recovery may be 
more uncomfortable, cardiac patients who choose 
BYPASS SURGERY Over less invasive angioplasty have 
an easier time with physical activity for the first 
few years after the procedure. 

v Despite concerns that a link might exist, a Dan- 
ish study concludes that an abortion is unlikely to 
raise a woman’s risk of breast cancer. Scientists 
had feared that the abrupt change in hormone 
levels due to the procedure might promote the cancer. 

V Anew approach to impoTENce: men can use an applicator to 
deposit a tiny pellet of prostaglandins—which stimulate blood 
flow—into the urethra. About 65% succeed in having sex. 
Seerces—-GO0O NEWS: New England Journal of Medicine (1,23) 


BAD NEWS, Journal af the Amenican Medica/ Associaton, New Engiand Journal of Medicine, Journal of the Amencan Academy 


REPORT 





Beauty Before Politics 
First the Inauguration, then the 
State of the Union. The White 
House settled on Feb. 5 for the 
President's big speech. But css 
said a long-standing contract ob- 
ligated the network to televise the Miss USA 
pageant that evening. The White House mulled it 
over and elected to move the speech to Feb. 4. 
“Oh, Mr. McCurry! Were you all concerned that 
Clinton would lose viewers, or did the President, 
um, er, want to watch the pageant himself?” 


d¥--NVAITING Ave 





Memorabilia Mischief 


Last week, the Presidential Inaugural Committee 
began hawking official souvenirs on the QvC-TV 
shopping network. But back in September, Brian 
Harlin, owner of a Washington memorabilia shop, 
had started selling his Inaugural trinkets to the pub- 
lic. The committee fired off a “cease-and-desist” 
letter. Harlin scooped it by applying for a trademark 
for the Inaugural seal seven weeks before the Clin- 
tonites did. Approval is pending for 
both sides. The U.S. Patent and 
Trademark office says that al- 
though the trademark has not 
been maintained, use deter- 
mines rights. Hence, lack of a 
trademark registration does 
not preclude protection. So 
which is which? 
HISTORY: An 
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“official” $45 


American Eagle pin with ruby eye 
and over-the-counter $15 tie bar 


ACCESS TO 





THE BAD NEWS 


v Breaking news about ordinary evectasses: they 
shatter surprisingly easily. A study shows that the 
force of a slow tennis ball was enough to damage 
most glass and plastic lenses. In fact, just one type 
held up: those made of polycarbonate plastic. 


~ When a simple procedure called a sigmoid- 
oscopy reveals tiny polyps in the lower part of the 
coton, doctors don’t always follow up by examin- 
ing the entire structure with a colonoscopy. 
Maybe they should. In 6% of patients with small polyps, a co- 
lonoscopy will detect larger, potentially malignant growths. 


v Teenagers who smoke pot while on annipepressants such 
as Elavil can experience delirium or racing heartbeats. 


of Chal and Adolescent Psychiat 
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ONE FOR ME, AND ONE For ME. 


What could make your taste buds happier than one of our wondrous medleys of fresh pecans, hazelnuts or cashews wrapped 
in caramel and chocolate? Partake of these caramel nut bouchees, and your sweet-tooth will positively swoon. 


1-800-9-GODIVA wwwgodivacom AOL (keyword: GODIVA) 
New York Paris GODIVA Tokyo Brussels 


Chocolatier 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


44\ have children, and | 


needed to set a good 
example. 77 


—FAYE MCFADDEN, EXPLAINING WHY 
SHE RETURNED THE $19.53 SHE 


SCOOPED UP FROM A BRINK’S TRUCK 


THAT OVERTURNED IN MIAMI 


Holy Smokes 


First there were the much-hyped 
cigar parties, then Demi Moore, 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and Jack 


Nicholson puffing away on the cov- 


er of Cigar Aficionado. Cigar chic 
was everywhere, but where, oh 
where, were the cigars when you 
really needed them—like late at 


night? Now the latest yuppie affec- 
tation may become as accessible as 


candy bars. CIGARSir is the first- 
ever vending-machine humidor. 


The device accepts up to $100 bills 


as well as major credit cards, Un- 

like cigarettes, which the FDA 

wants vended only in adult facili- 

ties, cigars are exempt from the 

agency's antismoking regulations. 
e machines, set to debut in a 


couple of posh D.C. restaurants 


next month, are also being market- 


ed to golf courses, cruise ships, 
casinos and even supermarkets. 


Stogies for sale: $2 to $18 





Poetic Injustice 


Y WIFE TOLD ME I SHOULDN'T MAKE A BIG THING ABOUT NOT HAVING BEEN 
Me to deliver the poem at Bill Clinton’s Inauguration next week. She said 

I was beginning to remind her of Newt Gingrich talking about having to get 
off Air Force One through the rear door. “Nobody likes a whiner,” she said. 

“I’m not making a big thing,” I said. “Let’s just say that I know how Richard 
Holbrooke felt when Madeleine Albright was named Secretary of State.” 

There is no evidence, I'll admit, that I was under consideration for Inau- 
gural poet in the first place. The White House headhunters could have missed 
the long narrative poems in this space about each of the political conventions. 
They might have been unaware that perched on another soapbox, I have long 
provided weekly verse so focused on cur- 
rent affairs that I’ve rhymed Dole with “lib- 
eral mole” and “preppie troll” (during the 
Forbes challenge, of course) and, in refer- 
ence to his delivery of the Republican reply 
to the President’s State of the Union mes- 
sage, “as limp as sautéed escarole.” 

My wife said complaining about not be- 
ing picked could be misunderstood as crit- 
icism of the poet who was chosen—Miller e 
Williams, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, whose 
work, from what she’d heard from discern- 
ing literary friends, I might like very much = 
if I ever took the trouble to read it. 

“My disappointment should not be taken in any way as criticism of Miller 
Williams,” I said. “I’m sure Mr. Williams is one of the better Arkansas poets.” 

“I would say that ‘one of the better Arkansas poets’ falls short of a gra- 
cious endorsement,” she said. 

“I meant no disrespect,” I said. “That particular region has produced 
many noted poets. I happen to be from Missouri myself, just one state away. 
So was T.S. Eliot, even though he did eventually move to England and start 
talking funny.” 

[also don’t want to imply cronyism. According to a newspaper item I read, 
Williams, who was close to Bill Clinton when the Clintons lived in Fayetteville 
many years ago, could now be described more accurately as an acquaintance 
than a friend—although, as Lani Guinier and Harold Ickes could testify, that 
seems to be true of everyone the President knows. 

I did feel it only fair, though, to point out to my wife that many people 
may underestimate the difficulty of writing verse that must include the 
names of whichever politician a fickle electorate happens to thrust forward. 
It takes a toll on a poet to go to his desk every day in the full knowledge that 
he'll never find a rhyme for Moynihan. 

“Maybe the President is aware of how difficult it is but doesn’t think that’s 
any excuse for some of the poems you've written about him,” my wife said. 

Of course. Maybe the President was offended by some of the poems I wrote 


in the form of blues songs for Wanderin’ Willie Clinton—I’ve Got the Movin’ 


to the Middle ’Cause It’s Slippery on the Edges Blues, for instance, or I've Got 
the Sorry That I Did Whatever Might Offend You Blues. Maybe he’s aware that 
I've been scouring my brain for something that rhymes with Mochtar Riady. 

“Maybe they're just unwilling to risk the possibility that I might recite a good- 
night poem I did for the White House called Twinkle, Twinkle, Kenneth Starr,” 
I said. “Maybe they'd just as soon play it safe with an Arkansas poet who would 
presumably lean toward Arkansas themes—the curative waters of Eureka 
Springs, say, or the custom of drinking Coke with goobers floating in it. I'm be- 
ginning to feel better already.” a 
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CLEARED. Dallas Cowboys stars 
MICHAEL IRVIN, 30, and ERIK WILLIAMS, 
28; after a 23-year-old waitress who 
had accused Williams of raping her 
while Irvin held a gun to her head ad- 
mitted that she had made up the whole 
story; in Dallas. Irvin, who is on proba- 
tion after pleading no contest to drug 


charges, had strongly denied the ; 


woman’s story, adding, “I’m looking for- 
ward to seeing how you guys go re- 
write, reprint, rerun all these things ...” 


SENTENCED. HEIDI FLEISS, 31, “Holly- 
wood Madam”; to 37 months in jail; for 
tax evasion, laundering profits from 
her call-girl business and conspiring to 
hide her crimes; in Los Angeles. 


DIAGNOSED. ARNOLD PALMER, 67, golf 
master whose exuberant style helped 
popularize the sport in the late 50s; with 
prostate cancer. His prognosis was un- 
known. He said he would withdraw from 
play until the cancer is “taken care of.” 





HARRY HELMSLEY IN 1980 


GARY LARSON, 46; SEATTLE, 
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HOSPITALIZED. PAUL TSONGAS, 55, 
former U.S. Senator; in serious but stable 
condition for treatment of liver dysfunc- 


: tion and an irregular heartbeat; in Boston. 


There was no evidence that Tsongas’ lym- 
phoma, diagnosed in 1983, had recurred. 


HOSPITALIZED. BORIS YELTSIN, 65, 
Russian President who underwent 
quintuple-bypass surgery in Novem- 
ber; in stable condition for treatment 
of pneumonia; in Moscow. 


HOSPITALIZED. FRANK SINATRA, 81, 
singing legend; after suffering what his 
doctor called an “uncomplicated” 
heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. CASEY MILLER, 77, advocate of 
nonsexist language and coauthor of 
Words and Women (1976), who helped 
inspire changes to the written and spo- 
ken word, including the use of chair- 
person; of lung disease; in East Had- 
dam, Connecticut. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW 


rently working on another. “In some 





PAUL TSONGAS BURTON LANE IN 1993 





JESSE WHITE 


DIED. JESSE WHITE, 79, kindly charac- 
ter actor who appeared in more than 60 
films and was best known as TV's orig- 
inal thumb-twiddling Maytag repair- 
man; of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. BURTON LANE, 84, high school 
dropout turned celebrated stage and 
film composer who wrote the music for 
the Broadway shows Finian’s Rainbow 
and On a Clear Day You Can See For- 
ever; in New York City. Lane won a 
Grammy and was nominated for a 
Tony for On a Clear Day in 1966. 


DIED. HARRY HELMSLEY, 87, crafty real 
estate billionaire whose crowning 
achievement was the purchase of the 
Empire State Building in 1961 for a 
then-record price of $65 million; in 
Scottsdale, Arizona. His success was 
tarnished by tax-evasion charges, re- 
sulting in his wife Leona’s four-year 
sentence in 1989. A judge ruled Helm- 
sley incompetent to stand trial. 


AS 


DAN LAMONT—MATRIX (1906) 





WASHINGTON; Cartoonist 

-9 After 14 years of penning his quirky 
yg cartoon, The Far Side, Larson retired 

— two years ago, disappointing millions 
: of fans who got their daily fix of the 
saliva tk {uae Wilaapigies srcanil ax arte: The Far 
Side’s popularity, however, has never faded. Larson contin- 
ues to rack up impressive sales of books (31 million), cal- 
endars (41 million) and greeting cards (80 million). An ani- 
mated half-hour TV movie he produced two years ago, Gary 
Larson's Tales from the Far Side, was not a hit, but he is cur- 


Jeffery C. Rubin and Alain L. Sanders 


ways my retirement backfired,” he 
says. “I’m working harder than I ever 
did.” He is also busy writing a chil- 
dren’s book and studying jazz guitar. 
The bad news for fans: “I can’t con- 
ceive of ever going back to The Far Side. It feels like some- 
thing that had its moment.” But there is consolation: “They 
just discovered 1,200 of my really early cartoons that 
haven't been republished ... My last book was called Last 
Chapter and Worse, so maybe my next one could be / Lied: 
Here’s Some More.” 


Self- Te in qe 


L061 ON! 'SRHOMNY 4 —NOENY) ANYO 


—By Charlotte Faltermayer, Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Jamie Malanowski, J.F.0. McAllister, Emily Mitchell, Jodie Morse, Megan Rutherford, 
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Just when we retire, 
our nest egg 
turns into 
a workaholic. 
Exactly how we 
planned it. 


Stewart and 
Rachelle Owen 


just retired. And after talking 
with Bill, their American 
Express financial advisor, they 
feel pretty good about it. You 
see, over the last fourteen years 
he’s helped the Owens get their 
three kids through college, buy 
a new home and save for retire- 
ment. Today, he’s helping them 
plan their estate, minimize taxes 
and make the most of the assets 
they’ve accumulated. So they 
can have all the fun they want, 
while their retirement account 
continues to work away. Which 
is enough to make just about 
anyone smile. 


http://www.americanexpress. 
com/advisors 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 





Financial 
Advisors 


* 





lhe people portrayed here have been created to serve as an example of American Express Financial Advisors’ clients. 
Ninety-five percent of American Express Financial Advisor clients stay with 
their advisor year after year. We have 8,000 financial advisors available to discuss 
retirement and how we can help you do more. Call 1-800-GET ADVICE. 
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Here’s hoping Clinton returns to earth. 
All the visionary talk in the world won't 
count for much unless he nails it down with 
some real leadership, the kind that springs 
not from rhetoric but from old-fashioned 
deal making and what Teddy Roosevelt 
called the willingness “to dare mighty 
things.” Clinton last week expressed the 
view that “great Presidents don’t do great 
things. Great Presidents get a lot of other 
people to do great things.” This is a tautol- 
ogy, since getting others to do great things— 
persuading Congress to pass campaign-fi- 
nance reform, say—is itself doing something 
great. Itis also just plain wrong. The most ef- 
fective Presidents, as the historian Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. wrote last month in the 
New York Times Magazine, put their own 
careers on the line. They “all took risks in 
pursuit of their ideals. They all provoked in- 
tense controversy. They all, except Wash- 
ington, divided the nation before reuniting 
it on a new level of understanding.” 

So to govern as he ran, as a centrist who 
can help create tools to improve American 
lives, Clinton will have to stop talking 
about compromise and begin forging it. He 
could begin by staking out bold positions on 
the thorniest problems he can actually do 
something about: reforming Medicare and 
Social Security, the middle-class entitle- 





Is Bill Clinton a leader you can trust, 
or do you have doubts and reservations? 


Trust 41° 
Doubts 58% Ty 


On each of these issues, do you prefer the 
Republican or Democratic Party's 
position or a middle ground? 


Social Republican 25% Ill 
Security Middle ground 35% 
Democratic 32% 


Republican 27% Ml 
Middle ground 29% 
Democratic 37% 


From a telephone pot of 1.015 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on Jan. 8-9 

by Yankslovich Partners inc. Sampling error is +3. 1S. “Mot sures” omatted 
ment monsters that will consume the bud- 
get if left unchecked. According to re- 
search conducted for the centrist Democ- 
ratic Leadership Council by Clinton 
pollster Mark Penn, “more than 85% of 
voters would favor Clinton’s making Social 
Security and Medicare reform his second- 
term priority.” Clinton shows no sign of do- 
ing so, because he believes that taking a po- 


| sition merely invites partisan attack. Sniffs 


one of his advisers: ““Bold’ is a journalist's 
trap.” What would T.R. say about that? 





Clinton’s risk-averse strategy was on dis- 
play last week as his approach to Medicare 
reform began to emerge. To an urgent prob- 
lem—the hospital trust fund is due to go 
bankrupt in about five years—he is expect- 
ed to offer a nonsolution: the accounting 
gimmick of moving home-health-care 
costs out of the hospital fund and paying 
for them with general revenues. 

The gimmick is the key to Clinton’s 
slick Medicare math. It’s true: he will offer 


somewhere between the $124 billion in 
| Medicare reductions he proposed in 1995 


and the $168 billion, one of several figures 
the Republicans suggested. But the first 
$80 billion to $100 billion in cuts are rela- 
tively easy to find, says Medicare trustee 
Marilyn Moon. They come from shaving 
Medicaid payments to doctors and hospi- 
tals and reducing the fees paid to man- 
aged-care companies for the 5 million 
Medicare patients who have enrolled in 
those plans. (These cuts are made possible 
because the market itself has begun to rein 
in health-care costs.) After that, the options 
start to draw blood: they include means 
testing, hiking premiums and capping pay- 
ments. Instead of considering these fixes— 
and making a real attempt to avert the 
looming crisis—Clinton will resort to his 
trick of moving money around. Republi- 


THE SECOND TIME AROUND, SIMPLE IS BEAUTIFUL 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY 





AN INAUGURAL, LIKE ANY GOOD OVERTURE, 
prefigures the rest of the show. Which is 
why the Clintons are being very careful 
this time. Four years ago, new to town 
and a little stagestruck, they sprawled 
fireworks and Warren Beatty over four 
days, a coronation paid for by the ForTuNE 500 and capped by 
30-year-old White House aides standing in line to pose in their 
evening wear for Vanity Fair. When the Clintons’ populist pre- 
sumptions outpaced their skill at scheduling, they left out in the 
cold hundreds of well-wishers who had been promised a chance 
to shake the new President's hand. The snafu prompted Hillary 
Clinton to whisper to her husband on network television, “We 
just screwed all these people.” 

This year, older and wiser and practiced in humility, Clin- 
ton is toning it down. He promised only modest enterprises and 
gestures during the campaign, and so the 53rd Inaugural is built 
to scale: smaller, shorter, cheaper, spread over three days, with 
eight tents on the Mall instead of 65. Gone is Barbra Streisand, 
who decided to attend a movie awards ceremony instead. At the 
“vital center” of this Inaugural are such artists as cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma, dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov and country music singer 
Trisha Yearwood. Cymbals and symbols have been muted: 
there will be no walk across the Memorial Bridge arm in arm 








with hundreds of schoolchildren while bells ring from coast to 
coast. This time the Clintons rejected a suggestion that five- 
year-olds build a Tinker Toy bridge to the 21st century—too friv- 
olous, they decided. The President spent hours sweating the de- 
tails of Monday morning's national prayer service and handpicked 
Arkansas poet Miller Williams to muse at the swearing in. “The 
President and First Lady wanted it to be less of a megillah,” said 
a West Wing official. “Simple” and “elegant” are the terms Clin- 
ton officials want applied to it when it’s over. 

And “clean.” Sensitive about having taken cash from just 
about anyone during the campaign, Clinton banned the corpo- 
rate contributions, interest-free loans and in-kind donations 
that normally underwrite such a celebration. Continental Air- 
lines won't provide free seats to celebrities. General Motors will 
not provide 300 cars, free of charge, for the parade, and Ralston 
Purina will not hay and water the hundreds of horses that usu- 
ally turn the Mall into an urban Ponderosa for a few days. “They 
are doing the Caesar’s wife Inaugural,” said insurance lobbyist 
Michael Lewan, a Democrat. 

None of this ethical purity would have been possible with- 
out a $9 million surplus left over from the 1993 Inaugural. The 
rest of the $30 million cost will be offset by the sale of tickets and 
trinkets, like the $39.95 bronze medallion, featuring likenesses 
of Clinton and Al Gore, available from the eve shopping chan- 





nel. (During one brief three-hour segment, buyers phoned in or- 
' ders for the commemorative item totaling, on average, $10,800 
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cans will howl, but the White House isn’t 
terribly worried about that. The math is too 
complicated to get people’s attention, Clin- 
ton aides say, and anyway the Republicans 
are too damaged on the Medicare issue to 
make the case after being hammered last 


year by Clinton’s relentless “Mediscare” | 


campaign. Besides, his advisers argue, 
adding five years to the life of Medicare is 
accomplishment enough, since the pro- 
gram has for decades teetered on the brink 
of insolvency. While that’s a bit like saying, 
“I can bounce checks because my daddy 
did,” it’s the best Clinton—and Congress— 
seem willing to do. So, instead of taking a 


position, the President will appoint a bi- 
partisan commission. Bully! 

Commissions only get you so far. A re- 
minder of that came last week, when the 
Advisory Council on Social Security, after 


2% years of study and deliberation, issued its | 


final report on repairing the system. Clinton 
formed the panel to get some political cov- 
er for the tough choices that must be made 
to keep Social Security alive in the next cen- 
tury. But the council gave Clinton no cover. 


Its members deadlocked over three pro- | 


posals for extending the life of the system: 
all three call for investing Social Security 
money in the stock market (instead of the 


lower-yielding but more secure Treasury 
bills used now), but they differ sharply on 
how much to invest and who should control 
investment decisions. Even so, the report 
gave Clinton a chance to lead: Does he fa- 
vor a market solution, or does he want to 
throw his weight behind means testing as a 
way to avoid so much as limited privatiza- 
tion of this venerable federal program? 
The President wouldn’t say. He sent 
McCurry out with a clarification: Clinton 
“believes that there are a number of ideas 
that have surfaced as part of this debate,” 
McCurry explained, “and certainly in the 
report of the advisory council itself, that 





One giant Renaissance weekend: tents are sprouting to house activities ranging from E-mailing Clinton to listening to civics discussions 


a minute.) But home shopping is at least democratic; the sale of 
tickets to special Inaugural events is not. Democratic donors 
won the right to purchase the best seats at the parade, the balls 
and the gala based in part on how much they gave. Each invita- 
tion came with a special eight-digit code that enforced the care- 
fully prearranged pecking order. Who got the richest invita- 
tions? Those donors who have, as spokesman David Seldin put 
it, “shown an ability to spend.” 

Those who lack that ability can venture instead to the Mall, 
where the Inaugural Committee has arranged two days of free 
music, entertainment and food under the eight big tents. At the 
Technology Playground, visitors can contribute to the Inaugur- 
al Webumentary and send E-mail to the Clintons and Gores on 
100 computer terminals; Elmo and Bill Nye “the Science Guy” 
will perform for kids at the Millennium Schoolhouse nearby, 





and over at the American Journey Pavilion, up to 3,000 Amer- 
icans can listen to others tell the story of their personal jour- 
neys, a kind of civics class for the New Age. Administration of- 
ficials roll their eyes a little when asked about this, but the 
basic lesson is a corollary to the one Clinton took away from 
his first term: government can’t solve all of America’s prob- 
lems. Citizens must look to themselves and each other for 
solutions. 

Clinton long ago said the era of Big Government is over; per- 
haps the same is true of big Inaugurals. But it may be that Clin- 
ton has learned something else: lowering expectations is a pow- 
erful way to set the stage for exceeding them. If the first Inaugural 
was a grandiose affair that presaged only modest achievements, 
perhaps only a modest beginning can prefigure something truly 
grand. —With reporting by Viveca Novak/Washington 
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merit further discussion. He is not wedded 
to any of the suggestions made by any of the 
separate groups of members of the council 
itself but agrees that many of these ideas 
will have to be discussed further.” Teddy 
Roosevelt had a term for sentences like 
that. He called them “weasel words.” 

The White House argues that it’s too ear- 
ly to commit to any specific plan—or even to 
a general direction. “We want people to read 
in their history books in 2052 that Clinton 
preserved the Social Security system,” says 
McCurry. “But the sky isn’t falling. The pro- | 
gram runs a surplus well into the next cen- 
tury.” That’s only half the story. If a solution 
isn’t imposed before this century 
runs out, the numbers get so out of 
whack that they can’t easily be put 
right again: waiting just five years to 
impose a 2.6% payroll-tax increase, 
the Concord Coalition says, would 
add $1 trillion to the program’s costs 
over the next 70 years. And for polit- 
ical reasons, this year may be Clin- 
ton’s only chance. “With a second- 
term President, the fifth year is the 
only time he has an opportunity to 
get anything done,” says Brookings 
Institution scholar Stephen Hess. 
After that, lame-duck status sets 
in. Congress will spend 1998 fight- 
ing out the mid-term elections, 
and in 1999 the presidential race 
begins in earnest. 

The preliminaries have already 
begun. In meetings with incoming 
White House chief of staff Erskine 
Bowles, House minority leader 
Richard Gephardt—Al Gore’s like- 
liest rival for the 2000 nomina- 
tion—has warned the Administration not to | 
go beyond the 1995 Democratic proposal of | 
$124 billion in Medicare cuts. To distin- 
guish himself from Gore, Gephardt knows 
he has to play to Democratic loyalists like 
seniors and union members. “I’m not going 
to be for something that slashes Medicare,” 
he says. Though some form of means test- 
ing is all but inevitable, trustees say, 
Gephardt won't hear of it, and Clinton isn’t 
ready to discuss it. If he did, Gephardt 
would probably join the opposition, placing 
himself on the side of the 34 million-mem- 
ber American Association of Retired People 
against Clinton, Gore and boomers, who 
wonder who will pay for their retirement. | 
Never mind that getting the ugly neces- 
sary fight out of the way early—and re- | 
uniting the country long before Gore and | 
Gephardt start tramping around Iowa— 
could be Gore's best strategy. 

Gephardt has also warned the Admin- 
istration against getting budget relief by re- 
vising down the Consumer Price Index, 
which is apparently giving retirees cost of 


living increases about 30% higher than the 
rate of inflation. Bringing the CPI even 
halfway into line with economic reality 


| 


would shave billions off the deficit. But | 


Clinton and Gore don’t need the savings to 

balance the budget this year, so they'll con- 

sider a CPI adjustment down the road. 
Clinton and his new team—a compe- 


| tent, bland bunch of centrists—don’t want 


to stake the success of the second term on 
perilous negotiations with Congress. The 
lesson of the still unfolding Gingrich scan- 
dal, White House aides say, is how much 


| control members of the G.o.P. leadership 


still exert over the rank and file. In an in- 


COMPETITION Gore and likely Democratic rival 
complicated Clinton’s second term as they eye a race in 2000 


tensely partisan atmosphere, collecting 
votes from G.0.P. moderates is going to be 
tough for Clinton. So he is choosing to 
forge ahead with the strategy that worked 
so well for him last year. Its essence: avoid 
grand legislative schemes and bypass Con- 
gress altogether in favor of low-cost pro- 
posals, Executive actions and speeches 
that highlight local initiatives, especially 
on welfare reform and education, which 
Clinton sees as his best shot for a lasting 
legacy. “Most of this work isn’t done in 
Congress,” says McCurry. In the coming 
weeks, Clinton will travel to state capitals 
to exhort legislatures to beef up educa- 
tional standards and help put welfare re- 


| cipients to work. 


These are essential issues. But as even 
some White House aides admit, Clinton’s 
traveling show is most effective when he’s 
getting things done back in Washington— 
and most of that work is done in Congress. 
“He obviously has to go through Congress 
to get things done,” says Leon Panetta, the 
outgoing chief of staff. “But he can’t be 


seen as tied to its failings. He has to use the 


| bully pulpit effectively and confront Con- 


gress effectively.” As other aides point out, 
legislative action is required for 80% of 
the items on Clinton’s to-do list: offering 
health-care coverage to every American 
child, financing the first two years of college 
through Hope Scholarships, and extending 
the Brady Bill to wife beaters and the Fam- 


| ily and Medical Leave Law to people who 








take time off for parent-teacher meetings. 
Clinton has a good shot at getting these 
items, since the G.o.P. wants desperately to 
close the gender gap. But other parts of his 
agenda—rolling back $15 billion in welfare 
cuts and passing campaign-finance 
reform—are less likely. 

In the case of campaign- 
finance reform, Clinton may not 
care; Gore’s need to raise money 
for 2000 clashes with Clinton’s de- 
sire to rehabilitate himself on the 
issue. Since Clinton knows that 
Senator Mitch McConnell and 
other Republicans will throw 
themselves in the way of any re- 
form bill, Clinton can push for it 
without having to concern himself 
that it will actually happen. To 
prove he’s serious about the mat- 
ter, Clinton would have to go be- 
yond a legislative proposal and or- 
chestrate an immense grass-roots 
campaign, a full-throated national 
roar so long and loud that reform 
becomes inevitable. But a Presi- 
dent known for renting out the 
Lincoln Bedroom may lack the 
stature to make that happen. 

Clinton’s best hope for pushing 
through legislation is to build a center-right 
coalition of Democrats and Republicans, 
though the move risks splitting open his 
party and giving Gephardt valuable ammu- 
nition for a primary run against Gore. 
House Republican Conference chairman 
John Boehner foresees multiple coalitions, 
with swing votes coming from different 
members on each issue: the balanced bud- 
get, a tax cut and stopgap Medicare reform. 
“The agenda they're talking about is the 
agenda we're talking about,” he says. “It's 
likely it will become law.” Clinton and Trent 
Lott, the Senate majority leader, have been 
talking regularly. Lott was in minority 
leader Tom Daschle’s office last week when 
Lott’s pager went off, telling him that Clin- 
ton was calling. The Mississippian hustled 
back to his office to take the call in private. 
When he explained the delay to Clinton, the 
President laughed. “Well,” Clinton said, 
“tell Tom I called to tell you I’m switching 
parties.” That would be one way to lock in a 
legacy. —Reported by James Carney, John F. 
Dickerson and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


The most promising plan to save Social Security relies on individual investors, 
who aren't as reckless or callous as the critics believe 


By DAN GOODGAME WASHINGTON 





OW’S THIS FOR AN OUTRAGEOUS | 


proposition: Americans should 

have more control over the way 

their retirement savings, through 

Social Security, are invested. 

That's what most members of the 
government's Advisory Council on Social 
Security concluded last week, as the group 
suggested three reform options that would 
postpone the day, now only about 15 years 
away, when the program will begin to col- 
lect less in taxes than it has promised to pay 
out in benefits. 

The most market-oriented option, 
backed by five of the council’s 13 members, 
would direct 40% of the Social 
Security payroll taxes now col- 
lected from each worker and his 
employer into a new personal se- 
curity account, similar to the 
401(k) and 1a accounts already 
familiar to most Americans. A 
second option, backed by two 
other council members, would 
allow a lesser degree of individ- 
ual control. But to hear the howls 
of protest from union leaders, 
the seniors lobby and many De- 
mocratic lawmakers, you might 
think the pro-market council 
members had proposed to hand 
the keys to the Treasury over toa 
group of particularly selfish and 
spendthrift adolescents. 

Critics of the personal secu- 
rity accounts fretted that the av- 
erage American, if allowed to 
choose how to invest part of the 
12.4% of his pay that he and his 
employer must now send to So- 
cial Security, might speculate 
on, say, cattle futures (without 
the helpful insider advice that 
Hillary Clinton got) or engage in 
similar recklessness. The we- 
know-better crowd are also 
worried that any partial privati- 
zation of Social Security might 
give the average Jill the heretical 
idea that those rica deductions 
from her paycheck belong to her 
and that she should control how 
all that money gets invested. 
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This would, they said, undermine support 
for Social Security’s lesser-known role as a 
safety net for the working poor and dis- 
abled. Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
the New York Democrat, predicted that the 
safety-net part of the program would suffer 
the fate of welfare. “Support for the redis- 
tributive aspects of Social Security would 
quickly erode,” he said. 

There are good reasons to believe, how- 
ever, that harsh assumptions about Ameri- 
cans’ compassion and prudence are not jus- 
tified today—if they ever were. One of the 
most encouraging messages from the No- 
vember election is that even as voters de- 


mand an end to welfare dependency, they | 


want a stronger social safety net—not enti- 





SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS tire pians have been 


put forth to rescue Social Security from its projected 
bankruptcy. Though they differ on ways to increase revenue 
and reduce spending, they all include investing some of the 


system's funds in the stock market. 


Keep the current system. To raise money, the 
government would put up to 40% of the Social Security trust funds 
shank ee yt yeh ed px herterya 

$2.1 trillion invested in the stock market by 2015 


Impose an additional 1.6% payroll tax. That 

money would be put in individual accounts and managed by the 

government. Individuals would choose from limited options, 

including investing in the stock market. 

$1.2 trillion invested in the stock market by 2015 

PERSONAL SECURITY ACCOUNTS vide lg bers wer radaertg 
payroll taxes into personal security 

decide Where Se invest that meuey from a range of options. An 

increase of 1.52% in the payroll tax would pay for the plan. 

$4.2 trillion invested in the stock market by 2015 





accounts. Individuals 
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tlement subsidies for rich and poor alike, 
but instead temporary help for those who 
work hard and suffer a layoff, a divorce or 
the illness of a child. Exit polls, as well as in- 
terviews by TIME correspondents with vot- 
ers in cafés and K Marts, indicate that this 
desire for a stronger safety net—and the sus- 
picion that most Republicans don’t under- 
stand it—explains much of the voting gender 
gap. Women feel more vulnerable than men 
to calamities like sudden single parenthood. 
And in today’s tumultuous, hyper-competi- 
tive, global economy, which creates many 
new jobs but with less security, men as well 
as women can imagine themselves needing 
help someday to keep their health insurance 
during a period of unemployment, to get 
loans for additional education or 
> to support themselves if the 
> stock market crashes just before 
> they retire. 
, The majority of Americans 
3 can afford to save for their own 
- retirement, and will need to do 
” so. But even the personal-secu- 
rity-account option suggested 
by members of the Social Secu- 
rity advisory council would 
guarantee today’s benefits for 
everyone over the age of 55 in 
1998, while phasing in those be- 
tween the ages of 24 and 54. 
And the system would maintain 
a safety-net program that would 
prevent any retiree from sink- 
ing into poverty. “No matter 
how you ask the question,” says 
Republican pollster Robert 
Teeter, “Americans strongly 
support taking care of our se- 
niors and anyone else who can’t 
take care of themselves.” 
Senate majority leader 
Trent Lott seemed to under- 
stand this distinction at the end 
of the congressional session last 
summer, when he broke a log- 
jam to pass not only welfare re- 
form but also an increase in the 
minimum wage and a bill mak- 
ing health insurance more 
portable as workers move be- 
tween jobs. Voters rewarded 
him and his colleagues with the 
Senate’s highest approval rat- 








ings in a decade and with a Republican gain 
of two seats in the November elections. 

Burned in their past attempts to re- 
form Social Security, Republicans exam- 
ined last week’s advisory-council report 
with barbecue tongs and mitts. But Senator 
Bob Kerrey, a Democrat from Nebraska, 
immediately submitted legislation that 
would give workers more control over how 
their Social Security contributions are in- 
vested. Kerrey dismissed as “condescend- 
ing” the notion that the average American 
can’t be trusted to invest his own money. 
“Millions of middle-class Americans,” he 
observed, “are investing successfully to- 
day,” and their numbers are growing 
rapidly. Most of them are prudent enough 
to shift their savings gradually from the 
volatile stock market to stable short-term 
investments as they approach retirement. 

The risks of partial privatization of So- 
cial Security pale next to the actuarial cer- 
tainty of Social Security's bankruptcy if 
nothing is changed. And in its current 
form, the program’s regressive payroll tax- 
es already impose a huge burden on most 
working families, who will never get back 
what they're paying into the system and are 
forced to subsidize retirees who are, on av- 
erage, wealthier than they are. 

Social Security is scheduled to start 
spending more than it collects in about 
2012, just as the huge baby-boom genera- 
tion begins to retire. By 2029, even the so- 
called Social Security trust funds would be 
depleted. Thanks to men like Kerrey and 
investment banker Pete Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Concord Coalition, more and 
more Americans understand that the So- 
cial Security “trust fund” is a myth. Every 
week’s collection of Social Security payroll 
taxes first goes to pay benefits to today’s re- 
tirees; then the surplus (currently about 
$565 billion) is immediately used to fi- 
nance other federal spending. What goes 
into the “trust funds” is government 10uUs 
that can be repaid only through some 
painful combination of spending cuts, tax 
hikes or further borrowing. 

Six members of the advisory council, 
including a former Social Security com- 
missioner and three union leaders, backed 
a third option that would allow govern- 
ment bureaucrats, rather than individuals, 
to invest up to 40% of Social Security’s as- 
sets in the stock market. It would also in- 
crease payroll taxes—not in exchange for 
higher retirement benefits but for lower 
ones than workers were promised back 
when taxes were lower. And when might 
this promise, like the others, become inop- 
erative? No one can say. Little wonder that 
many workers now judge that their nest 
egg would be safer in their own hands than 
in the government maw. a 











MONEY IN MOTION-DANIEL KADLEC 


BANKING ON STOCKS 


This (gulp) is how to fix Social Security in one stroke 


IKE RUSSIA GOING CAPITALIST, THE IDEA OF AMERICA SINKING SOCIAL SECU- 

rity revenues into stocks may not sit well with a lot of folks. But set aside 

the doubts, endure the initial pain, and 10 or 20 years from now everyone 

will be better off. Boris Yeltsin jumped on a tank to defend that strategy. 
We need only say, “Do it.” 

Defeating armed insurrection may sometimes seem easier than getting 
Washington to do the right thing. But this one’s a no-brainer. Over the long term, 
stocks return two or three times more than Treasury securities, which by law is 
where the current $565 billion surplus is parked (it’s really an 10U; the money 
has been spent). Billions more are headed for T-bond land—and woeful invest- 
ment performance—in each of the next 10 to 15 years. After that baby boomers 
start to retire en masse, and the surplus begins to erode. 

There are costs and risks. What if the stock market crashes? It could hap- 
pen, and that’s why stocks have to be a long-term solution. Twenty years 
from now, and forever after, if the market crashes, stocks will have 

enough built-in gains to be above water and probably still 
° have done better than bonds. It’s the first 20 years that 
cause headaches. But a simple guarantee for those 
who are less than 20 years from retirement re- 
moves the issue. 

For a lot of reasons 
now is the time to act 
with dramatic, fundamental overhaul that 
will get people excited. Committing some- 
thing to stocks is a good start, but it’s not 
enough. To generate real excitement for re- 
form and ensure that something gets done, 
individuals need personal accounts so they 
not only control the stocks their Social Securi- 
ty benefits are riding on but also have absolute as- 
surance that spendthrift politicians can’t get at the 
money. Such authority won’t come easy. Politicians tightly clutch the purse 
strings of any program. But it has to be. Why change Social Security at all if Wash- 
ington is allowed to keep plundering the reserves? And the thought that some 
bureaucrat is managing the nation’s stock portfolio—even one consisting entirely 
of index funds—is just plain chilling. 

Why act now? Because the surplus won’t be there much longer. Even if you 
write off the $565 billion 10u as uncollectible, there is still a decade of excess 
payment to come. Saving future overpayments would go a long way toward off- 
setting any near term market problems and could help finance a period of tran- 
sition. This unique window of opportunity closes a little each year. In addition, 
the publicity surrounding a special panel’s endorsement of the idea last week 
has given it a boost. And, finally, the public is ready; it has never been more en- 
thusiastic or savvy about investing. 

The panel suggested three methods of enlisting the stock market's help. 
None of them goes far enough, but one comes close, It’s the one that gives tax- 
payers a personal security account funded by 5 percentage points of the current 
12.4% payroll tax. Individuals would invest that money as they see fit and at re- 
tirement add the results to a low-level guaranteed Social Security benefit. 

In this era of 1rAs, 401(k)s and booming interest in mutual funds, a case can 
be made for letting individuals control the full 12.4%. It’s their money. They 
know what they’re doing. That will never fly though. Too many people confuse 
| Social Security with welfare. So 5 percentage points in a personal account is as 
good as it’s going to get. We should grab it while time is on our side. n 
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On the brink: The Speaker won Charles Canady's vote with an appeal, but lost Jim Leach and Constance Morella, in background 


HE SAGA OF NEWT GINGRICH’S ETHICS SUDDENLY RESEMBLES 

a brawl between blindfolded boxers who flail away so wild- 

ly that each lands a haymaker on his own jaw. About the 

only certainty is that Gingrich’s narrow re-election as 
Speaker of the House last Tuesday was not the end of it 

The Democrats’ war on Gingrich took a dubious turn last 
week when they rolled out a new weapon: electronic eavesdrop- 
ping. First, the history: on Dec. 21, Gingrich gave the House 
ethics committee a statement admitting he had given it wrong 
information—inadvertently, he said. He agreed not to launch a 
G.O.P. spin campaign to refute the charges. But then he appeared 
at least to bend that promise in a conference call with G.o.P. 
leaders, when he strategized about the content and timing of the 
statements they would put out. Congressman John Boehner 
joined in by cell phone from Florida; a scanner picked up the 
chat, and it was recorded by a local couple. On Friday excerpts 





DAY OF 


But an intercepted cellular call gives him an¢ 


appeared in the New York Times—leaked, said the Times, by a 
Democratic Congressman who got it from the couple 

But the next twist comes with the identity of the Congress- 
man; Republican leadership sources tell Time they strongly sus- 
pect Jim McDermott, ranking Democrat on the ethics commit- 
tee. A committee source, interviewed by TIME 
overheard McDermott talking to a Florida couple, who insisted 
on giving him a package in person. House Republican leaders 


, claims to have 
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Celebration: The beer flows freely at a party in Gingrich’s office 


DELIVERANCE 


the Democrats more ethical problems 


say they have learned that McDermott discussed the conference 
call with special counsel James Cole before any news of the call 
appeared in public. They insisted that the call had not violated 
any deal and quickly went on the offensive, charging that inten- 
tionally intercepting and taping private phone conversations, or 
circulating tapes or transcripts of them, are illegal. And for a 
member of the ethics committee to engage in such chicanery 
amid a pending investigation, they said, would be especially un- 
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Still partying: Newt and Marianne dance at a G.O.P. shindig 


savory. McDermott, through a spokesman, declined TIME’s re 
quest for comment. 

Gingrich’s fate led to partisan bloodletting. After 14 hours of 
wrangling, the committee thought it had agreed on how to pro- 
ceed: five days of hearings, then a vote on Gingrich’s punishment 
and then Cole’s report. Both sides woke up horrified. Republicans 
hated the public hearings. And Democrats demanded that Cole’s 
report precede any vote; O.K., said committee chairwoman Nancy 
Johnson, rearranging the schedule to leave perhaps a day for heat 
ings—which must now compete on TV with Clinton’s Inaugural 
Says an aide to a top Democrat: “We screwed it up.” 

So, of course, did Gingrich with his conference call; and the 
Democrat who leaked the tape. The self-inflicted wounds are likely 
to reinforce the conviction among voters that “House ethics” (like 
“White House ethics”) is a contradiction. By George J. Church. 
Reported by James Carney and Tamala M. Edwards/Washington 
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WILL SHE 


Paula Jones may present 

a good case against Bill 
Clinton, but Justices are 

likely to make her wait 


By ADAM COHEN 


HE CLINTON CAMP’S PUBLIC RE- 

sponse to Paula Jones’ sexual- 

harassment suit has been what 

could be called the “big-hair de- 

fense”—jokes about her working 

class origins and bravado that this 
evangelist’s daughter from Lonoke, Ar- 
kansas, could not possibly win a “he said, 
she said” dispute with the President of the 
United States. Former Clinton adviser 
James Carville wisecracked that if you 
“drag $100 bills through trailer parks, 
there’s no telling what you'll find.” Clinton 
lawyer Bob Bennett has dismissed the suit 
as “tabloid trash with a legal caption on it’ 
and once boasted that in a trial he could 
win the case in 20 minutes. 

But quietly, in the legal arena, Clinton 
has pinned his hopes on a more cautious 
strategy: asserting that the Constitution 
protects sitting Presidents from having to 
answer civil lawsuits. Clinton v. Jones. 
which is being argued in the Supreme 
Court this week, promises to be the most 
important “presidential privilege” case 
; since the court ordered Nixon to hand over 

c the Watergate tapes, despite his claims of 
confidentiality, because they were needed 
for a criminal prosecution. And it is shap- 

; | ing up to be a virtual must-win legal battle 
ry for Clinton, who is asking the Supreme 
Court to move beyond existing pre 
dents—the court has as yet never decided 
whether a President can be sued for ac- 
tions taken before he took office—to pro- 
tect him from what could be the most em- 
barrassing controversy of his presidency. 
Jones’ road to the Supreme Court has 
" i been a rocky one. Her well-known claim is 
that Clinton saw her working at a Gover- 
nor’s Quality Management Conference in 
Little Rock five years ago, sent a state 
trooper to bring her to his hotel room and 
ended up pulling down his pants and ask- 
ing her to “kiss it.” From the day she went 
public with her allegations, Jones has been 
TAKING IT TO THE TOP: Paula Jones is going 


to the Supreme Court to make the point that 
the President is not above the law 
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HAVE HER DAY IN COURT? 


dogged by trouble, from a brother-in-law 
who went on television to doubt her (he 
now says he believes her) to old photos of 
her that were published in Penthouse. And 
by making an appearance on Pat Robert- 
son’s 700 Club television show, and anoth- 
er with the Conservative Political Action 
Conference, Jones fueled suspicions that 
her suit was politically motivated. 

But recently Jones’ claims have been 


receiving a more respectful hearing. Stuart | 


Taylor, a former New York Times reporter 
who now works for the American Lawyer, 
has become Jones’ most prominent cham- 
pion, arguing that hers is a strong case of 
sexual harassment. Taylor notes, for exam- 
ple, that there is solid corroborating evi- 
dence: that within a day of the alleged en- 
counter, Jones told two friends and two 
sisters what happened and that her story 
has remained consistent. And after some 
investigation, Taylor found that she was 
fundamentally apolitical and didn’t consort 
with Clinton enemies until after she failed 
to be taken seriously. 

The issue before the Supreme Court 
this week, however, is not the substance of 
Jones’ suit but whether it should go for- 


ward now. The court has previously recog- | 


nized the principle of immunity for official 
presidential acts, but it has never extended 
the doctrine to acts that occurred before a 
President took office. Clinton, who has de- 
nied Jones’ allegations and said he has no 
recollection of ever meeting her, is asking 
the court to hold that presidential immuni- 
ty requires that Jones’ lawsuit wait until he 
leaves office. 

Clinton’s main argument for recogniz- 
ing this kind of “temporary immunity” is 
that a President should not be required to 
drop affairs of state every time someone 
decides to sue. If this door is opened, the ar- 
gument goes, Presidents will be besieged 
by politically motivated lawsuits. “It’s real- 
ly about the people's interest in having the 
President at his desk doing the job they 
elected him to do,” says Stanford law pro- 
fessor Kathleen Sullivan, who signed a pro- 
Clinton brief. 

But to Jones’ supporters, the issue is 
whether the President is above the law. 
Duke law professor William Van Alstyne 
says a ruling for Clinton would be “monar- 
chy on the installment plan.” Jones’ lawyers 
contend that her case is not about dollars— 
she has said she would give any damages 
money left after she paid her attorneys to 
charity—but reputation. “It’s had an emo- 





tional toll on her that people are calling her 
a bimbo, trailer-park trash, a gold digger,” 
says Jones’ lawyer, Joseph Cammarata, who 
argues she should not have to wait until 
2001 to begin clearing her name. He also 
contends that the burden on Clinton of pro- 
ceeding with the lawsuit has been overstat- 
ed. “This President goes on vacation, he 


plays golf in Hawaii and Australia, he jogs, | 


he even wrote a book while in office,” Cam- 
marata says. “The duties of the office of 
President are not unremitting.” 

The Supreme Court could decide to 
take a middle course. That would mean 
putting off the actual trial but allowing pre- 
trial “discovery,” including questioning of 


CLINTON V. JONES 


Paula Jones has charged Bill Clinton 
with sexual harassment. He says it is 
not true. Whom do you tend to believe? 
Bill Clinton 

Paula Jones 

Should Jones be allowed to 


continue her lawsuit against Clinton 
while he is in office, or should it be 
postponed until he is out of office? 
Continue 

Postpone 39% RE 
Is Clinton's sexual behavior prior to 
becoming President relevant to how he 


Has the media been paying too much 
attention to the Jones case? 


Too much 


From a telephone poll of 1.015 adult Americans tahen for TIME/CNN on tan. 8-9 
by Yanaplovich Partners toc. Sampling error is 23.1%. “Not vanes” omitted. 


the principals and potential witnesses. But it 
is not clear that it would help Clinton much. 
Discovery can be more intrusive than a 
trial; Jones’ lawyers might be inclined to dig 
into peripheral matters such as other sexual 
incidents involving the President. And even 
if depositions were taken under seal, it is un- 
likely that even a sealed deposition of the 
President would actually remain secret. 

It is always difficult to predict what the 
Supreme Court will do, and almost every- 
one agrees this is a close case. (The two fed- 
eral courts to hear it so far have split, with 


Clinton winning at the trial level and Jones 
on appeal.) But there are good reasons to 
believe that the court may be reluctant to 
allow Jones’ suit to go forward. The 
Supreme Court generally treads lightly in 
“separation of powers” cases, where one of 
the three branches of government is being 
subjected to the dictates of another. If 
Jones won, the President would in theory 
have to answer to any of the 586 of U.S. 
District Court judges who might choose to 
haul him into their courtroom if cases are 
filed against him. And opening a President 
up to litigation like Jones’ would inevitably 
diminish the stature of the office. “Much of 
what Presidents rely on is their power of 
persuasion,” notes presidential historian 
Michael Beschloss. “It is very hard for 
them to be persuasive if what is being 
heard is this kind of low stuff.” 

Further complicating the case are 


| some unusual court dynamics. The most 


conservative Justices, like Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist and Justices Antonin 
Scalia and Clarence Thomas, who may be 
least warmly inclined toward this particu- 
lar President, have been the most philo- 
sophically committed to a strong presiden- 
cy. More liberal members, who are more 
open to the general idea of allowing a Pres- 
ident to be sued, may have more sympathy 
for this President, who elevated two of 
them to the bench. Justice Ruth Bader 
Ginsburg may be in the toughest position of 
all. As a former women’s-rights litigator 
and a Supreme Court moderate, she is cer- 
tainly a potential Jones vote. But with the 
Washington rumor mill saying Clinton will 
appoint her Chief Justice if Rehnquist re- 
tires, it could be a hard time for any judge 
in her position to rule against the President 
in a major case. 

In the end, the deciding factor may be 
one that should, as a legal matter, be irrel- 
evant: the raw quality of Jones’ allegations. 
A decision in her favor would open the 
President up not to a run-of-the-mill civil 
lawsuit but a potentially lurid judicial voy- 
age through a world of alleged use of state 
troopers to procure women, and purported 
“bimbo eruptions.” Clinton would no 
doubt be questioned about contentions 
like paragraph 22 of Jones’ complaint: that 
“[t]here were distinguishing characteris- 
tics in Clinton’s genital area that were ob- 
vious to Jones.” Even Justices reluctant to 
extend presidential privilege may feel that 
there are some questions the leader of the 
free world should not have toanswer. 
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Mr. Nice Guy Returns 


With the suit soon to go to the jury, O.J. paints the 
portrait of an idyllic marriage. Is it real or surreal? 


By ELAINE LAFFERTY SANTA MONICA 


J. SIMPSON HAD BEEN ON THE WIT- 
ness stand for most of two hours last 
Friday afternoon when the judge 
took a brief recess. Two elderly 
women who had occupied coveted seats 
available to the public decided they had 
heard enough. Leaving the Santa Monica, 
California, courthouse, one of them said, 
“Well, you either believe the 
whole thing or you don’t.” 
No legal pundit, or 
Hamlet invoking “words, 
words, words” could have 
explained the wrongful- death 
lawsuit against Simpson 
more succinctly. As the de- 
fense prepares to rest this 
week, jurors will ponder 
what has been presented to 
them. Under gentle ques- 
tioning from his attorney, 
Robert Baker, Simpson con- 
structed the architecture of 
his life, recounting his im- 
poverished childhood in San 
Francisco and detailing his 
development as an athlete 
throughout high school and 
college. Baker spent a good 
deal of time prompting 
Simpson to list his athletic 
achievements and awards, 
from the Heisman trophy in 
1967 to his status as perhaps 
the game’s reigning star when 
he finally resigned from football in 1979. 
Finally, Simpson gave his version of life 
with Nicole Brown Simpson, whom he mar- 
ried in 1986 after a seven-year courtship. 
Most of their relationship, to hear Simpson 
tell it, was idyllic, filled with the luxuries that 
only a combination of financial wealth and 
true love can bestow. Said Simpson: “We 
traveled all over the world. Our house was al- 
ways packed with people and full of friends.” 
Theirs was not a violent relationship, 
Simpson maintained, with the exception 
of a single incident on New Year’s Eve in 
1989. Of the other encounters introduced 
by the plaintiffs, such as when Nicole 
called 911 in 1993 after Simpson kicked 
down an exterior door in her home, Simp- 
son was dismissive: “It was a reflex action.” 
Although it was not by any measure 


riveting testimony, it may have been effec- 
tive. While praising Nicole’s skills as a 
mother, Simpson managed in his narrative 
of the last two years of Nicole’s life to make 
passing reference to her alleged drug use, 
to her acquaintance with a known prosti- 
tute and to an abortion. Said Laurie Lev- 
enson, dean of Loyola Law School: “The 
whole contention is ‘I’m a wonderful per- 
son, and I wouldn't have done this.’” Even 


Of course not. She 
would have looked 
a little differently. 


—0O.J. Simpson, 
denying that he hit 
his wife Nicole 


the plaintiffs noted privately that there was 
little they would challenge. “It’s his script, 
and we all know the words,” said a source 
close to the plaintiffs. “Deny, deny.” 
Nonetheless, Simpson’s easy, relaxed 
demeanor capped the kind of week that 
has thus far seemed to elude the Simpson 
defense. After several sessions of pummel- 
ing by the plaintiffs, attorney Baker offered 
up a kind of Greatest Hits of the O.J. De- 
fense. Forensic wizard Dr. Henry Lee 
reprised his “something's wrong here” 
analysis of crime-scene blooddrops that 
was so effective in the criminal trial. This 
time, however, Lee said, in videotaped tes- 
timony, that he observed a second set of 
blooddrops in crime-scene photos that he 
had missed the first time. That, and Lee’s 
contention that Ronald Goldman’s struggle 
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with his killer was a prolonged one, would 
seem to support the defense theory of a 
second killer. L.A.P.D. criminalist Dennis 
Fung, whose nine days of prosecution tes- 
timony in the criminal case did so much 
damage that the defense chose to present 
him as a witness this time, also managed to 
inject a bizarre new twist when Fung sug- 
gested that a discrepancy in a photograph 
of the glove found near the bodies of Nicole 
and Goldman indicated it may not be the 
same one booked into evidence at the 
L.A.P.D, lab, The strategy of raising ques- 
tions rather than eliciting answers is one 
that Baker has perfected. Earlier, for ex- 
ample, Baker asked L.a.P.D. Detective Tom 
Lange whether Detective Mark Fuhrman 
had been out of sight long enough to plant 
a glove, even though no evidence to that ef- 





NEVER-ENDING STAR POWER: On the way to court with his bodyguard, the accused was all waves and smiles 


fect had been introduced. All Lange could 
offer was that Fuhrman was not always in 
his view. 

For their part, the plaintiffs have re- 
lied on pictures almost as much as words, 
from some 30-plus photos of Simpson 
wearing the Bruno Magli shoes he has de- 
nied owning to photos of a bruised Nicole. 
When Simpson retakes the stand this 
week, plaintiffs’ attorney Daniel Petrocel- 
li must decide how much to prolong the 
cross-examination. Despite the tantalizing 
prospect of tripping up O.]., it is likely 
Petrocelli will resist the temptation to con- 
front Simpson with every inconsistency in 
his tale and opt instead to get the case to a 
jury that has already begun to look weary. 
Judge Hiroshi Fujisaki has said he expects 
the case to end in the next two weeks. @& 
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IN THEIR 






By TIM PADGETT LIMA 


EARING BLUE JEANS AND A 
contemptuous look, Peru’s 
President Alberto Fujji- 
mori swaggers into the 
dank cellblock of the Cas- 
tro Castro Prison, a 
squalid penitentiary on 
Lima’s outskirts that 
houses scores of captured rebels from the 
Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement 
(MRTA). Seeing Fujimori, the Tupac prison- 
ers spring angrily from the concrete beds 
inside their overcrowded cells. Fists raised, 
they hurl deafening Marxist choruses: “Fu- 
jimori, dictator, the people will defeat you!” 

Fujimori hardly blinks; he is unfazed 
by the stench of sweat and sewage. He 
moves toward the cell bars, his face so close 
that the guerrillas would gladly put him in 
a choke hold if not for the armed guards, 
and suddenly he smiles at them. Strolling 
on through the cellblock, he sees an inmate 
weaving straw hats. “Those are good look- 
ing,” the President says; “let me buy one.” 
The inmate's reply is hardly Marxist: “Ten 
soles” ($4). He hands the hat through the 
bars, and Fujimori puts it on. “Pay. the 
man,” he tells an aide. “I don’t want him to 
think I’m a cheat.” 

Across town, some 20 heavily armed 
Tupac Amaru militants still hold 74 
hostages—including Fujimori’s brother— 
inside the Japanese ambassador's resi- 
dence, which they seized in a stunning raid 
on a gala cocktail party Dec. 17. Their main 
demand: the release of 450 comrades im- 
prisoned in holes like Castro Castro. Turn- 
ing to the reporters from TIME he has tak- 
en into the prison, Fujimori waves his hand 
at the cells. “How do you expect me to ne- 
gotiate with violent criminals like these? I 
can’t let these people go. Never.” 


FACE 


With TIME 
reporters in tow, 
Fujimori confronts 
rebels and preens 
among the poor 





It was the President’s most vivid rebuff 


yet of Tupac Amaru’s demand. And given 
the guerrillas’ own intransigence, it illus- 
trated just how long Peru’s hostage crisis 
could drag on. Since the well-being of the 
hostages keeps Fujimori from using his iron 
fist to rescue them, he decided last week to 
rely on his own steely resolve, settling into 
a tense staring match with Tapac Amaru. 


But what the world outside thinks of 


Fujimori is beginning to concern him 
more. For three weeks he has bristled at 
suggestions that his reputation as terrorist 
buster and friend of the poor was at stake 
inside the Japanese residence as much as 
the lives of the hostages. In an interview 
with TIME last week, his first face-to-face 
session with the press since the crisis be- 
gan, Fujimori adamantly rejected political 
dialogue with Tupac Amaru, insisting that 
“in extinction.” And he 
seemed nettled by one criticism growing 
louder as a result of the crisis: that in his im 
pressive but authoritarian crusade to end 
Peru's long night of guerrilla terrorism— 
especially the atrocities of the Maoist- 
inspired Shining Path—he has ended up 
exacerbating the poverty and human- 
rights abuses that helped spawn rebellion 
in the first place. 

Peru’s guerrillas “aren’t guerrillas; 
they're terrorists,” he insists. “They didn’t 
emerge because of poverty, but as a conse- 
quence of ideology. That's why we had to 
get rid of them—so we could genuinely 
start fighting poverty, which we're now do- 
ing.” He ends the hourlong session inside 
the ornate presidential palace by announc- 
ing he will show reporters what he means, 
“rather than talk about it all day.” 

Rising from his long mahogany table 
and high-backed chair, he summons a mil- 
itary aide who presents him with walking 
shoes, blue jeans and a windbreaker, 


the group was 
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DEFIANT: Stalking through a 
penitentiary near Lima, Fujimori 
banters with jailed MRTA guerrillas 





which he dons at his desk. His Toyota 
4Runner is waiting in a courtyard. “Take off 
your ties,” he says, climbing behind the 
wheel. “You're going to get very dusty.” 

In addition to the mockery Tupac 
Amaru were making of Fujimori’s claim to 
have vanquished terrorism in Peru, their 
media machine had stung the President the 
week before. When romantic images of Ta 
pac leader Néstor Cerpa Cartolini, spouting 
guerrilla slogans from inside the Japanese 
residence, were transmitted around the 
world, the irked President called them “ab- 
surd”—and broke off all talks with the rebels 
for more than a week. Now, clearly, Fujimori 
is striking back, hoping to revive some of the 


shrewd antipolitician’s magic that has al 
lowed him to assume near dictatorial powers 
since 1992 
emasculated the political élite and took after 
the guerrillas 


when he dissolved Congress 


Lima residents are used to seeing Fuji- 
mori tool around unannounced, especially 
with foreign visitors. But his venturing out 
last week, his first real plunge into the city 
since the crisis started, was a big event for 
shantytowns like San Juan de Amancaes. It 
is one of the countless poor squatter com- 
munities scratched into the hillsides on 
Lima’s outskirts 
recruiting grounds for the guerrillas 


which were once urban 


When Fujimori drove up to San Juan 


_ 


de Amancaes dusty brick homes he got 
the public stroking he’d come for. To call 
him something as rigid as “Presidente 

here seemed almost an insult: “Fuji” was 
the preferred form of address. In the six 
years since he took power, friends say 
these barrios have become not only a po 
litical refuge for him but also an emotion- 
al haven. Unlike many of his personal re 

lationships—his estrangement from his 
brother and onetime aide Santiago, and a 
marriage so nasty he is reported to have 
locked his wife Susana inside the presi 

dential palace before they finally divorced 
the pueblo jéven (shantytown) 
offer the 


recently 


denizens former university 





official a less affection 

He lowers his window 
cheers of “Go, Fuji! 
‘Chino,” for his 


Housewives run up to the Toyota and, stop- 


complicated 
to breathe in 
and his favorite nick 
name, Asian features 
ping short for an instant with their heads 
bowed to make sure it is O.K., lean against 
his door to chat like neighbors. “Chino 
thank you so much for the new streets 
says one, wiping her hands on her apron 
and pointing to the small buses that now 
shuttle in and out of San Juan de Amancaes 
“But you know, Chino, we could use some 
more police around here too.” 

Fujimori promises it—then shifts into 
four-wheel drive and shoots up the barrio’s 














steep paths before she can 
ask when. He points to the 
scores of army troops swing- 
ing pickaxes and driving bull- 
dozers for public works, an 
effort to soften the jackbooted 
image Fujimori’s soldiers 
carry because of the nasty an- 
titerrorism campaign. “Tu- 
pac Amaru knows it can’t 
win,” Fujimori says, “be- 
cause my projects for the 
poor are different from what 
they're used to seeing from 
leaders here.” 

When Fujimori reaches 
the top of San Juan de Aman- 
caes, he surveys the hillside 
and grabs a reporter by the 
arm: “You see all that color 
down there? These people 
never had painted houses be- 
fore. Do you think Néstor 
Cerpa painted them? No, 
they did, with the bank cred- 
its they can get now because 
they own property. Cerpa 
doesn’t have any support 
here—none at all.” He waves 
his arm across the panorama: 
“This is my vaccine against 
terrorists like the MRTA ever 
happening again.” 

But with all the adoration 
“Chino” basks in on the 
streets, why is he taking such 
a hit in the polls? Since last 
January his approval ratings 
have dropped from the high 
70s to the low 40s. Voter pref- 
erence polls for the election 
in the year 2000 are worse: in 
the most recent national sur- 
vey, Fujimori placed second, 
with only 26%, behind Lima Mayor Alber- 
to Andrade. “I don’t govern by popularity 
polls,” Fujimori retorts. 

The economy is one obvious reason for 
the lagging polls. Last year it registered a 
paltry 2.2% increase as Fujimori tried to 
tackle a massive debt. Economists estimate 
that as much as 75% of the population lan- 
guishes in lower-class status. Jobs have dis- 
appeared; the cost of public services has 
shot up. As a result, even those close to Fu- 
jimori warn against interpreting his wel- 
come in pueblos jévenes as blanket backing. 
“He shows up in neighborhoods where not 
many people have work,” says one skeptical 
adviser, “and it’s the day’s entertainment. 
Of course they are going to come out and 
wave.” Like Marcial Surco in San Juan de 
Amancaes: he came out to wave last week, 
but volunteered in front of Fujimori that he 
hasn’t had steady work in almost a year. Or 
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é4How do you 
expect me to 
negotiate with 
violent criminals 
like these? | can’t 
let these people 
go. Never.77 





Jorge Alvarado, 24, a semiemployed ac- 
countant in Lima’s lower-middle-class 
Pueblo Libre neighborhood. “I don’t agree 
with Néstor Cerpa taking hostages,” he said. 
“But the embarrassing thing about this cri- 
sis is that Cerpa has become a sort of inter- 
locutor between Fujimori and our econom- 
ic problems. Maybe Fuji will listen to us a 
little more after this and not be so rigid.” 

The prison conditions also remain a 
big issue. Human-rights groups estimate 
that as many as 1,000 Peruvians are lan- 
guishing in jail after being wrongly ac- 
cused of involvement with guerrillas—and 
convicted by masked judges sitting on 
anonymous military tribunals. The prisons 
are some of the world’s most inhumane, 
with inmates suffering gross malnourish- 
ment and spending only a half-hour daily 
outside their impossibly overcrowded 
cells. 
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For all his muscle flexing 
in front of MRTA prisoners last 
week, Fujimori did take a 
closer look at their squalid 
lives, three or four men shar- 
ing 32 sq. ft. and a hole for a 
toilet. The President also ac- 
cepted the petitions of those 
who say they were wrongly 
accused of terrorism—per- 
sonally taking the smudgy 
pages as inmates shoved 
them through the bars. 
Fujimori promises to take 
them to the Belgian-born 
priest, Hubert Lanssiers, 
who heads up his commis- 
sion to examine wrongful 
convictions. “I realize we 
have some incompetent jud- 
ges out there,” he admits. 
“Now that we've defeated 
the terrorists, we can change 
that.” But Fujimori and Vla- 
dimiro Montesinos, his shad- 
owy intelligence adviser and 
most trusted aide, were still 
pushing through a law that 
critics say tightens their grip 
on the judiciary. 

What commands more 
attention in Lima, obviously, 
is the grip Fujimori has on 
the hostage crisis. Aides say 
that true to his nature, he is 


getting impatient with 
hostage diplomacy. Inside 
the Japanese compound, 


meanwhile, Cerpa and his 
comrades mulled over the 
government's stepped-up ef- 
forts to get them to accept 
safe passage to another coun- 
try—perhaps to Panama. 
TIME has learned that both Peruvian and 
foreign intelligence reports identify the 33 
Ibs. of explosives each Tupac Amaru captor 
has strapped to his vest as a Semtex-like 
substance equal to a large bomb, Multi- 
plied by 20 guerrillas, the charges could 
bring the entire residence down in a flash— 
a chilling reminder that despite its bid for 
legitimate political status, Tupac Amaru 
has a bloody, 15-year history of terrorism 
behind it. 

Still, if Fujimori and Cerpa didn’t look 
poised to negotiate last week, they didn’t 
look set to do anything rash, either—al- 
though a few stir-crazy guerrillas inexplic- 
ably fired four rifle shots into the air last 
Thursday night. The presidential tour of 
the prison and the barrio simply rein- 
forced Fujimori’s new message: he doesn’t 
intend to be upstaged again during this 
crisis.—With reporting by Douglass Stinson/Lima 
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The Buddhist Martha 


She’s a merchandising mystic from Taiwan—and 
sees nothing wrong with giving Clinton a handout 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


(0 BRING SUMA CHING HAI INTO FOCUS, 
imagine Martha Stewart as the Dalai 


Lama. The Supreme Master, 46, is an | 


elegant hostess—and clever merchan- 
diser. At a vegetarian dinner with a TIME 
correspondent last week in Alhambra, Cal- 
ifornia, she wore a bright yellow dress that 
she designed herself—embroidered with 
the Supreme Master monogram 
(SM) and available to followers by 
catalog. When she gestured with 
her hands, she flashed gold and di- 
amond rings with the SM design, 
part of her Celestial Jewelry col- 
lection—available by catalog as 
well. (Also for sale: Celestial purs- 
es, hats, gold dinnerware, chop- 
sticks, inspirational videos, floor 
lamps.) A petite woman with long, 
dark brown hair that cascades past 
her shoulders, the Supreme Mas- 
ter is passionate, earthy (she says 
she needs a husband) and more 
fun than the average saint. “Of 
course I’m divine,” she 
laughing. “But so are you.” 

At the moment, Suma Ching 
Hai is more than divine: she is con- 
troversial. Late last year, 
officials of Bill Clin- ¥ 
ton’s legal-defense fund ~~ 
rather shamefacedly dis- 
closed that they had re- 
turned a donation of more 
than $600,000 from the 
followers of the Taiwan- 
based mystic, adding to the 
President's “Asian money” 
scandal. Nevertheless, the 
Supreme Master remains a 
fervent Clintonite. “The poor 
man,” she says, erupting in his 
defense. “You must respect his office. How 
can he solve America’s problems if he is dis- 
tracted? He’s in debt. He’s a suspect. This is 
terrible.” She knows what it feels like to be 
investigated: the Taiwan government is 
looking into alleged “fund-raising impro- 
prieties” by her sect, including the transfer 
of $2 million out of the country. 

Scandal-plagued politicians are not the 
only objects of Suma Ching Hai’s charity. 
Whenever there is a natural disaster, she is 
there—with money. She says she has given 


says, 


hundreds of thousands of dollars to victims | 


of the 1993 Mississippi River floods and to 
survivors of the Oklahoma City bombing. 
“Before we enter the spiritual world, we are 
in the mundane world,” she says. “If the 
Buddha isn’t a helpful Buddha, he is a bor- 
ing Buddha. He is a useless Buddha.” 

The core of Suma Ching Hai’s teachings 
is what she calls Quan Yin meditation. It in- 
volves no chanting, no mantras, but a “con- 


templation of the inner sound 
stream,” as her disciple and U.S. 
spokesperson Pamela Millar describes it. 
The Supreme Master's lectures are laced 
with Taoist, Buddhist and Christian refer- 
ences (she likes the Bible verse “In the be- 
ginning was the Word ... and the Word was 
God.”) She denies she is an incarnation of 
the Chinese goddess of mercy. Still, her 
publications and Website always capitalize 
pronouns that refer to her. Suma Ching Hai 
simply says she is enlightened and that 
“there are certain things that I know.” 
Raised a devout Roman Catholic in 
Quang Ngai, Vietnam, she left home at 22 
to study in England, eventually becoming an 
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IN GODDESS WE TRUST: Suma Ching Hai, 
above, and on the cover of her magazine 





interpreter for the Red Cross. At 30, she met 
and married a German doctor but left him, 
amicably she says, to become a Buddhist 
nun and pursue enlightenment in India. Her 
recognition as a spiritual leader came rather 
suddenly in 1982 when she tried to buy a 
copy of the Hindu sacred work the Bha- 
gavad-Gita that she says she saw in a shop 
along the Ganges. The shopkeepers said 
there were none in stock; she insisted she 
had seen it. Then they discovered the book 
in a sealed box and began hailing her for the 
keenness of her third eye. She fled the sud- 
den acclaim but eventually came to terms 
with her status. She claims her disciples 
number “maybe a million, maybe more.” 

In Taiwan she reportedly has 300,000 
followers. However, when the government 
closed down her headquarters (it had been 
constructed without a license), the 
: sect produced a membership list of 
= only 804 names. That belies the 
= 6,000 who appeared in Taiwan on 
> Ching Hai Day in October 1995. At 
> that ceremony, she wore queenly 
= robes (“under orders from God,” 
: she says), riding a sedan chair car- 
2 ried by eight bearers to the cheers 
: of “your royal majesty.” Those fol- 
* lowers are keeping faithfully silent 
= as investigators go through the 
" sect’s records. One admitted, 
though, that “believers are not al- 
lowed to speak to outsiders with- 
out permission from above.” 

Other religious leaders in Tai- 
wan are barely polite. The secre- 
tary-general of the Taoist Associa- 
tion says he has information that 
she has bought up vast tracts of land 
in Cambodia. Master Chinhsing, a 
Buddhist monk of Vietnamese ori- 
gin who may have been Ching Hai’s 
mentor, disapproves of her depar- 
ture from the austere ways of Bud- 
dhist tradition. He has reportedly 
warned her never to identify herself 
as his former student. 

The Supreme Master has been 
away from Taiwan for a while, traveling 
among disciples around the world. From 
that global perspective, the hubbub about 
the Clinton donation is rather pesky. “The 
Clinton money is nothing,” she complains. 
“It’s only $600,000, for God's sake!” Indeed, 
she says, “I'd forgotten all about it” until the 
press reported that the amount had been re- 
turned. And why shouldn't she help Clin- 
ton? “If I help a man who has some stress 
because of a flood, why would I not help a 
President who is stressed?” Says she: “If the 
American people would allow me, I would 
give him $2 million right now.” Even so, 
Clinton couldn't touch it. —Reported by Don- 
ald Shapiro/Taipei and James Willwerth/Alhambra 











Playing at Pageants 


In the strange w 


‘Id of children’s beauty contests, 


tiny tots in pretty dresses mean Big Busin 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


BY NOW, THE SURREAL 
videotapes have be 
come hauntingly fa- 
miliar. Look at the 


face: the huge, inviting 
mascaraed eyes, the 
fluttering false lashes, 
the layers of profes 
sionally applied make 
highlighted 
the clothes: the 
hand-stitched gowns, the Princess Di cha- 
peaus, the high heels 
take over the teensy stick-figure bodies and 
the immature voices belting out God Bless 


America and Tomorrow. Like some human 





up the 


Look at 


upswept hair 


Then do a double 


optical illusion, JonBenet Ramsey and her 
besequinned fellow beauty-pageant con 
not in fact fully developed 
adults, They are pint-size little women of- 
ten done up like trick ponies 

Nearly three weeks into the investiga- 


testants are 


tion of the murder of six-year-old Jon- 
Benet, the Little Miss Colorado whose bat- 
tered body was found in the basement of 
her parent's Boulder home the day after 
Christmas, the mystery of her death has 
only become more confusing. Boulder po- 
lice have not named a suspect, while Jon- 
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Benet’s parents, John and Patricia, are now 
with 
through their lawyers and a media consul- 
tant. And as a side effect of the intense 
scrutiny the case is receiving, JonBenet’s 
world—the glittering 
world of children’s beauty pageants—has 
been thrust onto a stage of its own 


communicating investigators only 


multimillion-dollar 


JonBenet was a veteran of dozens of 
contests, a confident and adorable pixie 
who kept scrapbooks documenting her 
pageant appearances. Those who saw her 
perform say she was a force to be reckoned 
with. “She 
LaDonna Griego, director of the Colorado 
program for the All Star Kids organization 
based in Dallas 


was such a natural,” says 


But she was untouched 
by it. When JonBenet won, she was just as 
giddy as the first time, and she was just as 
happy, it seemed, to be an alternate. At the 
Christmas pageant, she sat there and just 
said to herself, ‘Please call my name.’ When 
they called it, her face lit up 

For JonBenet and her mother, Patricia 
Ramsey, a former Miss West Virginia, the 
contests may have been good fun. For 
pageant organizers, they often mean big 
bucks. Throughout the country, especially 
in California and the South, a complex net- 
work of pageant systems, as they are called 
make up the circuit, with pageants spon 
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sored by the likes of Hawaiian Tropic and 
Beauty Unlimited held in shopping malls 
and hotel ballrooms. According to Ted Co 
hen, editor of the International Directory of 
Pageants, there are about 3,000 pageants a 
year in the U.S., 500 of which cater to the 
Children could 
compete every weekend, if they and their 


preteen-and-under set 


parents had the energy and resources 
“There’s a new pageant popping up all the 
says V. ] publisher of 
Pageant Life, a Sacramento quarterly with 
a circulation of 60,000 


their existence is money 


time,” LaCour 
The reason for 
If the pageant 
makes a profit, it will continue. If not, it’s 
gone tomorrow.” Cohen says organizers of 
the larger statewide contests clear at least 
$100,000 per pageant 

rhe profits come from basic entrance 
fees, which can run as high asa few hundred 
dollars, with extra registration fees charged 
for each optional event such as modeling or 
talent. Organizers also sell pageant jewelry 
and publish journals that earn money 
through advertising. And before the parents 
are done, they have usually shelled out hun- 
the better 
pageants they must be handmade, not off 


dreds more for costumes (in 
the rack), makeup, voice or dance lessons, 
pageant consultants and travel 

lhe potential rewards for all these out- 






lays of money and time are tempting. 
While some contests merely offer trophies 
or teddy bears as prizes, others award cars, 
cash or scholarship money. A pageant 
based in Florida, Sunburst U.S.A. Interna- 
tional, gives away more than $1 million in 
prizes every year. At age six, Lisa Iverson is 
already “Miss American Beauty Queen of 
Hearts,” “Children of the World Supreme 
Winner,” “U.S.A. National Scholarship Lit- 
tle Miss,” Hawaiian Tropic “Superstar 
Photogenic,” Hawaiian Tropic “Holly- 
wood Babe” and “Miss American Starlet 
Fashion Model.” She has won enough 
money to pay for college. 

And then there’s potential celebrity. 
Industry insiders believe JonBenet was be- 
ing groomed for greater things—talk-show 
appearances, modeling gigs, commercials, 
even television sitcom and movie roles. 
The California contests are particularly 
popular because talent scouts and casting 
agents often use them to search for new 








MISS VENUS PAGEANT: Facing 
page, judges usually refuse to 
reveal criteria to parents 


MISS HEMISPHERE: Top, parents 
claim the pageants promote 
competition, like Little League 


DISCOVERY GIRL PAGEANT: 
Left, unwilling entrants can be 
spotted by stilted performances 


faces. Six-year-old Randi Anderson, 
a “Miss Citrus Heights,” “Golden 
Carousel National Queen,” “Univer- 
sal Miss Supreme Beauty,” and 
“Miss American Beauty” who has 
been on the circuit for only a year 
and a half, already has a thriving 
modeling career, and has had her 
face on the cover of Sacramento magazine. 

The contests raise troubling questions, 
though, about whether they are ultimately 
for the benefit of the child—or the parent. 
Cohen, who has judged hundreds of events, 
has seen the pushiest of stage parents ruin 
the event for a child, hollering or even hitting 
her for not performing well. “A lot of these 
parents are so serious about it that they take 
away all the pleasure from the kids,” Cohen 
said. “If the child loses, they feel like they let 
the parent down.” LaCour too has seen it all. | 
“I’ve seen mothers take young girls right off | 
the stage before the judging results even 
come in and yell at them in the bathroom 
about blowing it. I've even seen a mother 
yelling at her kid, and then the child wins the 
pageant. All of a sudden the child becomes a 
little angel.” 

But many parents insist it is the child 
(usually a girl, although there are “Little 
Beau” events for boys) who is lured by the 
limelight. When Randi Anderson entered 
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her first pageant, at age four, “she was so 
shy that when the other girls came out she 
put her head down,” says her mother Pat- 
tie. “She didn’t win the competition, and 
she was very upset with herself. My hus- 
band said to her, ‘You don’t have to do this 
anymore.’ She looked up and said, ‘But | 
want to do it.’” Before Lisa Iverson could 
even walk, she would crawl onto the hearth 
and hoist herself up on the fireplace in 
their Tehechapi, California, home and per- 
form—and she would get angry when her 
audience’s attention wandered. In her ear- 
ly pageants, judges couldn’t get her off the 
stage. Lisa is now a member of the Screen 
Actor's Guild. 

There is certainly no evidence that Jon- 
Benet was performing against her will— 
and judges say it is alarmingly obvious 
when a child does not want to be onstage. 
Indeed, those who saw JonBenet compete 
say the child was a natural—spirited and 
spontaneous. One of the events JonBenet 
was preparing for before her murder was 
sponsored by Amerikids, a nonprofit youth 
development group based in Denver. Jon- 
Benet and nine other girls ages five to 18 
planned to dance next month at the local 
Ronald McDonald charity ball. “JonBenet 
and her mother were here every week to 
practice,” says Suzie Dolan, the event's or- 
ganizer. “They dedicated a lot of time to 
the performing group, but it’s not what you 
see on TV—the pageant stuff. People need 
to know that what you see on TV is not 
what JonBenet was like. It wasn’t just 
beauty stuff. She was just a regular kid. She 
wanted to be an Olympic skater. She loved 
the interaction with the other girls.” 

Parents and pageant organizers also 
claim that competing dramatically enhances 
a young child’s self-confidence. “I started 
with my daughter, who was beautiful but 
shy,” says Griego. “She became much more 
outgoing. But the real difference was in my 
son, who was very shy and never walked 
with his head up. Now he’s a totally different 
person. Very confident.” 

And in many ways the little girls who 
look strangely like little adults act grown 
up as well. “The children who participate 
in these contests are extremely intelligent 
as well as extremely attractive,” says La- 
Cour. “They can hold a conversation with 
anybody. They’re quick thinkers; they 
have to be—they have to know how to alter 
a long-practiced routine if someone ahead 
of them has just done what they were plan- 
ning to do. They have what's known in the 
industry as the ‘whole package.” Jon- 
Benet Ramsey may have had that but, 
notes LaCour, “There are hundreds more 
just like her.” —Reported by Cathy Booth/ 
Boulder, Tammerlin Drummond/Miami, Jeanne 
McDowell/Los Angeles and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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OF 
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Pulitzer prizewinning author Robert Coles 
examines the development of kindness in kids 






ILL THEY SLEEP THROUGH 





read? Will they get good 

grades? Will they make the 

travel team? Will they 

avoid drugs? Will they be 

responsible about sex? Will 
they get into a decent school? 

These are just some of the questions 
that parents ask themselves as their chil- 
dren grow up and move on. But there is one 
overriding question that parents constant- 
ly ask themselves: Will they be good? It is as 
ageless as the Bible, which differentiates 
between “children of light” and “children of 
darkness.” Yet it seems particularly impor- 
tant today, when second-grade boys in 





the night? Will they learn to | 





| Salem, Oregon, try to suffocate a girl, when 


Rwandan children without shoes carry 
their own AK-47s, when the raunchy Beav- 
is and Butt-head Do America (PG-13) is the 
surprise hit of the holiday season. 

Psychiatrist and Harvard professor 
Robert Coles, author of the Pulitzer prize- 
winning Children of Crisis and the best- 
selling The Spiritual Life of Children, has 
written a new book that addresses that un- 
certainty, The Moral Intelligence of Chil- 
dren. The book, excerpted here, is not so 
much a primer on rearing nice kids as it is 
a stimulating discussion of the ways in 
which we shape our children’s behavior. It 
provides no easy answers, but then, there 
are no easy answers to parenting. 











O N 
THE CHILD AS WITNESS 


I FIRST HEARD THE TERM “MORAL INTELLI- 
gence” many years ago, from Rustin McIn- 
tosh, a distinguished pediatrician who was 
teaching a group of us how to work with 
young patients who were quite ill. When 
we asked him to explain what he had in 
mind by that phrase, “moral intelligence,” 
he did not respond with an elegantly pre- 
cise definition. Rather, he told us about 
boys and girls he’d known and treated who 
had it—who were “good,” who were kind, 
who thought about others, who extended 
themselves toward those others, who were 
“smart” that way. He told us stories of clin- 
ical moments he found unforgettable: a girl 
dying of leukemia who worried about the 
“burden” she'd put upon her terribly sad- 
dened mother; a boy who lost the effective 
use of his right arm due to an automobile 
injury, and who felt sorry less for himself 
than he did for his dad, who loved baseball, 
loved coaching his son and others in a 
neighborhood Little League team. 

Moral intelligence isn’t only acquired 
by memorization of rules and regulations, 
by dint of abstract classroom discussion or 
kitchen compliance. We grow morally as a 
consequence of learning how to be with 
others, how to behave in this world, a learn- 
ing prompted by taking to heart what we 
have seen and heard. The child is an ever at- 
tentive witness of grownup morality. 

Of course, some children don’t explicit- 
ly tell us what they have witnessed, the 
sense they've made of us, our moral ways of 
being. It can be hard for our sons and 
daughters to stand up to us, their parents,$ 
and teachers, point things out that trouble? 
them. I once realized this all too memo-2 
rably when I was driving my nine-year-old > 

son to the hospital. He had injured him-? 

self in an accident—he had dis- 


wo 
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obeyed his mother and me by “playing” 
with some carpentry tools we had set aside 
in our garage. I was upset because he'd sus- 
tained a deep cut that obviously would re- 
quire surgical attention and that he'd ig- 
nored our “rule.” I raced with him to the 
hospital on a rainy morning, careless that 
my car was splashing pedestrians, and at 
one point, I ignored a yellow light, then a 
red light. Amidst this headlong rush to an 
emergency ward, my son said, “Dad, if 
we're not careful, we'll make more trouble 
on our way to getting out of trouble.” 

A boy was pointing out, tactfully, re- 
spectfully, and yes, a bit fearfully, a major 
irony—that this effort to get us out of “trou- 
ble” could lead to more trouble; and he was 
also giving me a reproving as well as an 
anxious look: be careful, lest you hurt peo- 
ple on your all too hurried journey. I real- 
ized the ethical implications of my son’s 
admonitory if not admonishing remark: 
there’s something important at stake here, 
the lives of others. A boy had reached out- 
side himself, thought of those others, no 
matter his own ordeal, with its justification 
of a heightened self-regard. That is what 
our children can offer us and what we can 
offer them—a chance to learn from them, 
even as we try to teach them. 


DAY ONE 

“| THINK WE START SENDING SIGNALS TO OUR 
kids from Day One,” said a mother in one 
of my discussion groups. “My sister, 
Maisie, has a son who had a great appetite 
right from the beginning. They're going 
along fine—six months, seven months, and 
you know what? He'd be sitting in the 
bassinet or the high chair, and he’d gulp 
down that milk, and as he got bigger, and 
had a little more control, he started throw- 


ing the bottle away, throwing it on the 
floor. He knew what he was doing, he 
heard the ‘bang’, the ‘thump’, and he was 
obviously pleased with himself. A neighbor 
told my sister, ‘He’s just flexing his mus- 
cles, so let him do it—be glad he’s like that.’ 
But Maisie said no, no; she said she wasn’t 
going to let her kid get the idea that he 
could behave like that: toss something 
away, when he was through with it, and see 
other people come running to clean up the 
mess he’d made! You know what she did? 
She didn’t shout or get real tough with him; 
she just made sure she was there, right 
there, her hand ready, as the baby took his 
last bit of milk, and she took the bottle from 
him, while talking to him, or cleaning his 
face. In a while, the baby lost interest—she 
tested him a few times by not being so 
quick to ease the bottle away. Now, to my 
mind, my sister had started teaching her 
son right versus wrong—how he should be- 
have, and what he shouldn’t do, as early as 
it was, as young as the boy was.” 

Maisie had been smart enough to move 
in her mind from a boy who teased his 
mother, so she saw it, to an older child who 
had a similarly cavalier attitude toward his 
parents and others in authority. The parent 
has an opportunity to teach even a baby 
under one, and certainly a baby who is two 
or three, how to come to terms with wish- 
es and yearnings, with times of disappoint- 
ment and frustration that are part of love, 
of life. Some lucky babies have parents who 
show them love, and who love, in return— 
but do not become slaves to their child’s 
demands, nor to their own nervous wish, 
natural for all of us, to give as much as we 
have, and as often as we can, to our sons 
and daughters. Other parents are less sure 
of themselves, or are lacking in self- 





restraint, and so let concern and affection 
deteriorate into an indulgence that can 
turn a child’s head. 


THE AGE OF CONSCIENCE 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MAYBE AS NEVER 
before or ever afterwards, the child be- 
comes an intensely moral creature, quite 
interested in figuring out the reasons of 
this world—how and why things work, but 
also, how and why he or she should behave 
in various situations. “This is the age of 
conscience,” Anna Freud once observed to 
me, and she went further: “This is the age 
that a child’s conscience is built—or isn’t; it 
is the time when a child’s character is built 
and consolidated, or isn’t.” These are the 
years when a new world of knowledge and 
possibility arrives in the form of books, mu- 
sic, art, athletics, and, of course, the teach- 
ers and coaches who offer all that, the fel- 
low students who share in the experiences. 
These are years of magic, of eager, lively 
searching on the part of children, whose 
parents and teachers are often hard put to 
keep up with them, as they try to under- 
stand things. 

I once asked a six-year-old boy about 
his keen interest in telescopes. “When I 
look in it,” he said, “it’s like going on a long - 
trip, and I’m far away, but I’m still here= 
too.” That child then took me on another; 
kind of voyage, further into his mind and 
the thinking of other children than I had® 
thought possible. “Those stars,” he told me, £ 
“are moving fast, even if it looks like they're z 
not moving one inch. A friend of mine said: 
that God is keeping them from bumping# 
into each other, but I told him, no, God is- 
n’t like that. He lets things happen—he: 
doesn’t keep interfering! He made every- 
thing, and then everything is on its own, 








and people too. In Sunday school, they say 
it’s up to you, whether you'll be good or bad, 
and it’s like that with the stars: they keep 
moving, and if they go off track, that’s be- 
cause something has gone wrong—it’s an ac- 
cident, it’s not God falling asleep, or getting 
mad, something like that.” He decided to 
complete his presentation: “Here it’s differ- 
ent—there are people here. We're the star 





hand. (He had stopped going to school, be- 
gun using large amounts of pot; he sat in his 
room for hours, listening to rock music.) 
After calling him, to myself, a host of psy- 
chiatric names—withdrawn, depressed, 
possibly psychotic—I asked him about his 
head-shaking behavior. I wondered 
whom he was thereby addressing. He did 
reply: “No one.” I hesitated, gulped a bit 


with people! That’s why we could mess | as I took a chance: “Not yourself?” He 


things up. The stars could hit each other— 


looked right at me now in a sustained stare, 


one star gets in the way of the other. That | for the first time. “Why do you say that?” 


would be bad luck for both of 
them. But we could do some- 
thing bad to this place, this 
star—and it would be as bad as 
if another star hit it, worse 
even!” A boy seemingly de- 
toured by intellectural inclina- 
tion from this planet’s problems 
in favor of abiding interests in 
other planets was quite inter- 
ested in addressing the biggest 
questions confronting all of us 
human beings—how our behav- 
ior might influence the very na- 
ture of existence. 


ADOLESCENCE 


YOUNG PEOPLE COMING OF AGE 
quite naturally command a 
good deal of our notice. They 
are understandably self-con- 
scious, hence apt to call atten- 
tion to themselves (while often 
claiming to want no such 
thing), and they bring us back 
to our own momentous time of 
adolescence—a second birth of 
sorts, only now accompanied 
by a blaze of self-awareness. 
Perhaps no other aspect of our 
life has prompted more writ- 
ing on the part of our novelists, 
social scientists, journalists—it 
is as if these youths, in their 
habits, their interests, their language and 

dress, their music and politics, and not 

least, their developing sexuality, have a 

hold on us that is tied to our own memories. 

Even if they have a good number of 
friends, many young people have a loneli- 
ness that has to do with a self-imposed 
judgment of sorts: I am pushed and pulled 
by an array of urges, yearnings, worries, 
fears, that I can’t share with anyone, really. 
This sense of utter difference makes for a 
certain moodiness well known among ado- 
lescents, who are, after all, constantly try- 
ing to figure out exactly how they ought to 
and might live. 

I remember a young man of 15 who en- 
gaged in light banter, only to shut down, | 
keep shaking his head, refuse to talk at all 
when his own life became the subject at | 





I decided not to answer the question 





in the manner that I was trained to re- | 


ply—an account of what I had surmised 
about him, what I thought was happen- 
ing inside him. Instead, with some un- 
ease, I heard myself saying this: “I’ve 
been there; I remember being there, 
when I felt I couldn’t say a word to any- 
one.” I can still remember those words, 
still remember feeling that I ought not 
have spoken them—a breach in “tech- 
nique.” The young man kept staring at 
me, didn’t speak, at least through his 
mouth. When he took out his handker- 
chief and wiped his eyes, I realized they 
had begun to fill. 

From there, we began a very gradual 
climb upward, step by step. As Anna Freud 
told me, “We are not miracle workers, who 
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can say something, and—presto!—the trou- 
ble ina life has vanished. But I have noticed 
that in most of the adolescents that I see, in 
most of them a real effort at understanding 
... can go a long way.” 


TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON ONCE SAID, 
“Character is higher than intellect.” Mari- 
an, a student of mine several years ago, 
much admired Emerson. She had arrived 
at Harvard from the Midwest and was try- 
ing hard to work her way 
through college by cleaning 
the rooms of her fellow stu- 
dents. Again and again she 
met classmates who had for- 
gotten the meaning of please, 
of thank you, no matter their 
high sat scores. They did not 
hesitate to be rude, even 
crude toward her. One day she 
was not so subtly proposi- 
tioned by a young man she 
knew to be very bright. She 
quit her job, and was prepar- 
ing to quit going to school. She 
came to see me full of anxiety 
and anger. “I’ve been taking 
all these philosophy courses,” 
she said to me at one point, 
“and we talk about what's 
true, what’s important, what's 
good. Well, how do you teach 
people to be good?” 

Rather obviously, commu- 
nity service offers us all a 
chance to put our money 
where our mouths are. Books 
and classroom discussion, the 
skepticism of Marian notwith- 
standing, can be of help in this 
matter. But ultimately we 
must heed the advice of Henry 
James. When asked by his 
nephew what he ought to do in 
life, James replied, “Three things in human 
life are important. The first is to be kind. 
The second is to be kind. And the third is to 
be kind.” The key to those words is the hor- 
tatory verb—the insistence that one find an 
existence that enables one to be kind. How 
to do so? By wading in, over and over, with 
that purpose in mind, with a willingness to 
sail on, tacking and tacking again, helped 
by those we aim to help, guided by our 
moral yearnings on behalf of others, on be- 
half of ourselves with others: a commit- 
ment to others that won't avoid squalls and 
periods of drift, a commitment that will be- 
come the heart of the journey itself. w 
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**T never 
questioned my 
Pap smear 


results. 


Then my doctor 
told me PAPNET” found 
missed precancerous 
cells, and said 
don’t panic, be thankful 
we caught it early.” 


Betsy Stevenson, abnormal Pap smear 
detected with PAPNET testing, 1995. 





PAPNET-patented 
computerized unaging of 


Betsy Stevenson's 1995 
Pap smear, displaying 
precancerous cells missed 
by regular screening. 
(Actual clinical case: 
name and photograph 
changed to protect 
patient privacy.) 





PAPNET testing 


The new computerized test that can find precancerous cells missed by 
even the best regular Pap smear screening. For added peace of mind. 





You know the importance of having an annual Pap smear to catch cervical cancer at an 
early, treatable stage. But you may not know that a lab cytotechnologist scans your Pap smear 
with a microscope, searching for what may be as few as a dozen abnormal cells scattered among, 
300,000 normal cells. It’s like looking for a needle in a haystack. That’s why, even if your 
doctor uses the finest laboratory, manual screening alone is far from perfect. * PAPNET testing 
is an advanced computerized test that pinpoints and magnifies precancerous cells that may 
have been missed by screening with the human eye. PAPNET™ is the only test that double- 
checks your Pap smear and displays suspect cells on a video monitor for detailed expert 
analysis. * PAPNET testing has already helped to protect over 1 million women worldwide. 
But you must ask your doctor to be sure you receive PAPNET~ And while it may cost a little 
extra (about $40), it’s the only way to be sure your Pap smear receives the very best care 


available for early, accurate detection. For more information, call 1- 800-PAPNET-4. 
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Opportunities at Boeing lured John Tanner to Seattle. His wife, 
also an engineer, accepted a position there as Wen } 
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Seattle-based Bo 
hired 20,000 T pese in 
1996, more than in any 
year since the jet age. 
One-third of the new 
hires were engineers. 
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MANUFACTURING 


About 5,000 new jobs in durable 
manufacturing were added in 
the state in 1995, the best year 
in more than a decade. 
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GROW WITH US 


New jobs have grown 40% in 
the past three years in the 
Beaver State. “We're simply 
running out of labor,” the 
state economist says. 
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Construction workers 
are desperately needed 
to help build 27,000 
new hotel rooms over 
the next two years. 
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Disney and Universal 
are expanding through- 
| out the state, requiring 
_ people to build, operate 
and manage their new 

properties. 
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(€ Silicon Valleyheeds to 
| “Hiffttfotisands of jobs, 
| both technical and non- 
technical, according to 
Tapan Munroe, a 
California economist. 
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computer ; artists, some 
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PHOENIX RISING 


The "semiconductor industry 
will need to add 7,000 more 
technicians over the next 
three to five years, 
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Tool-and-die workers 
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including overtime. 
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From Seattle to Orlando, 
powerful social and 
technological forces are 
fueling boomtowns, and 
opportunities abound in 
occupations ranging 
from computer scientist 
to carpenter 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





ANT A JOB? TOOL-AND-DIE COM- 
panies in Toledo, Ohio, are so 
strapped for skilled help that 
they're recruiting in Russia, 
where good workers are shiver- 
ing and unemployed. Or think 
about Silicon Valley, where two 
jobs await every qualified appli- 
cant and an astonishing 18,000 technical and man- 
agerial slots remain unfilled. If you always wanted 
to be in show business, here’s your big chance: 
booming Disney World and Universal Studios in 
Orlando, Florida, will together add more than 
30,000 jobs, from top management to ticket takers, 
over the next three years. “I’ve got opportunity 
everywhere,” says John Sprouls, vice president for 
human resources at Universal Studios. 

So, suddenly, do other companies all over the 
American map. As the new year begins, these 
superhot job spots are far more than exceptions to 
the still unrelenting rule of frequent downsizing. 
They reflect a tireless expansion and fundamental 
shifts in the workplace that have created more 
than 11 million new jobs since 1991, slashed un- 
employment to 5.3% and turned the country into 
the world’s hottest job machine. The same forces 
that have brought high-tech labor shortages to re- 
gions from Silicon Valley to Boston’s Route 128 
corridor are fast transforming Rocky Mountain 
states from energy, ranching and mining to hubs 
for job-rich information industries. In parts of the 
Midwest, manufacturers that survived the indus- 
trial meltdown of the past two decades are now the 
most competitive exporters on earth. 

“This is a huge, huge revolution, like the ad- 
vent of railroads and air travel,” says Allen Sinai, 
the president and chief global economist for Pri- 
mark Decision Economics in Boston. “Future eco- 
nomic historians will write about this as a major 
event in our history.” Concurs Joseph Stiglitz, 
chairman of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers: “In the 19th century, the frontier of 
America was moving from agriculture to manu- 
facturing. Today the frontier is going from manu- 
facturing to services and technology, much of 
which can be exported.” While this revolution has 
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Sources: DRI/McGraw-Hill; local chambers of commerce 


been under way since the 1960s, technolo- 
gy keeps accelerating the pace of change 
and hence the seemingly sudden develop- 
ment of job opportunities in areas such as 
computer networking. 

Yet nerds and computer wonks are 
hardly the only workers high on employers’ 
wish lists. With them come demands for 
accountants and support staff; school dis- 
tricts need more teachers; hospitals are 
crying for nurses and physical therapists. 
In Minneapolis companies are hiring di- 
rectly from temporary help agencies—and 
paying fat premiums to do so. Skilled work- 
ers from carpenters to croupiers are in high 
demand as the good times have brought 
booms—and frequent overcrowding—to 
housing markets and entertainment cen- 
ters from the casinos of Las Vegas and, yes, 
St. Louis, Missouri, to the theme parks of 
Orlando. 

Of course, not every American has 
profited from this employment largesse. A 
fault line divides the workers with the 
knowledge and credentials to get good 
jobs from those individuals, many of 
whom live in inner cities, who lack the ba- 
sic education to cash in. Significant re- 
gional variations apply too. Beyond Wall 
Street and Boston’s high-tech belt, the 
Northeast has barely begun to recapture 
jobs lost in the last downturn. And the fear 
of downsizing still sends shivers through 
offices and factories at FORTUNE 500 com- 
panies everywhere, destroying any sense 
of job entitlement and dampening em- 
ployee wage demands. “It’s almost a par- 
adise for job seekers in the U.S. right 
now,” says John Challenger, executive 
vice president of Challenger, Gray and 
Christmas, an international outplacement 
firm. “But it’s a different kind of par- 
adise,” he adds, “because companies con- 
tinue to downsize.” 

Last week, for example, AMP Inc., a 
maker of connectors for computers, an- 
nounced 1,000 layoffs, and enginemaker 
Pratt & Whitney seemed poised to top 
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Las Vegas 


JOB GROWTH, 1994-96: 8.0% 
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A 
N 
that. More than 475,000 layoffs were an- 
nounced last year, according to Challenger. 
This helps account for statistical crosscur- 
rents like reports last week from the Labor 
Department that the economy created 
262,000 new jobs in December even as one 
measure of new unemployment insurance 
claims hit a five-month high. 

Here is a close look at those U.S. re- 
gions and industries where the demand for 
workers remains white hot: 
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> Salt Lake City Bio-tech, construction 
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Ten minutes 


into his interview at Boeing last spring, en- 
gineer John Tanner, 52, was offered a job. 
Tanner, a 33-year veteran of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, ul- 
timately turned down two other compa- 
nies, and now develops landing gear for 
Boeing near Seattle. “I wanted to be where 
the action was,” he says. Boeing also hired 
his wife Cheri, 45, another NASA veteran 
and engineer. As a bonus, Boeing arranged 
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for Cheri to complete the one course she 
needed for a master’s degree. 

The Tanners were beneficiaries of a 
feeding frenzy at Boeing that has hardly 
abated since orders for models from 737s 
to 777s took off last year. The world’s No. 1 
builder of jetliners, which agreed in De- 
cember to acquire McDonnell Douglas for 
$13 billion, added skilled workers last year 
at a rate that peaked at 500 a week (aver- 
age salary for engineers: $53,900 a year). 
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MAKING MAGIC AT DISNEY 


A technician in Orlando tests a car that a 
tourist will occupy on Disney's Test Track, a 
nearly mile-long attraction scheduled to 
open this spring at Epcot Center. The 
company is now growing rapidly 


So hungry is Boeing for workers that it so- 
licits résumés in cyberspace (address: 
www.boeing.com) and has lured 19,000 
prospects that way so far. 


SILICON VALLEY GOLD Robert Re- 
bres knows the drill. First you get down- 
sized, then you start pounding on doors for 
a job—except that this time employers 
were pounding on his door. When the me- 
chanical engineer was laid off last Novem- 
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ODDS ON FOR EXPANSION 


Some 2,500 construction workers are 
building the Bellagio Hotel, the largest 
project under way in Las Vegas, where 
thousands of new rooms are being added. 
The Bellagio will create 8,000 jobs 


ber by Genesis Technology, a supplier of 
business machines in Hayward, California, 
his phone started ringing. A bidding war 
ensued before Rebres, 57, accepted an of- 
fer that paid $12,000 more than his old job. 

For countless other engineers—many 
let go by the defense industry—the fabled 
Valley has become a pot of gold. Software 
companies alone are adding 50,000 jobs a 
year at salaries that set a nation-high aver- 
age of about $70,000. A torrid area: com- 
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Data- and phone-heavy companies 


such as discount-broker Charles Internet-based affinity group called 
Schwab have gravitated to the GolfWeb, has plenty of space in his 
Southwest, where labor is plentiful Silicon Valley offices. What he 
and building and operating costs are needs is some workers to fill it. 
relatively low. In Phoenix the He’s seeking—but can't find— 
company employs 1,200 in this skilled product developers and 
customer-service center systems operators 


puter artists and animators for Hollywood 
films along the lines of Twister and Toy Sto- 
ry; they can easily earn $80,000 or more a 
year. Also topping the most-wanted lists 
are programmers skilled in cutting-edge 
languages like Java, who can command 
$70,000 a year to start. 

The competition for workers inspires 
some recruiters to try novel approaches. 
Cisco Systems, a computer networking 
company that is hiring employees at the 
rate of 1,200 a quarter, links its online re- 
cruitment site (cisco.com/jobs/) to the 
home page for Dilbert, the hapless comic- 
strip geek Everyman, much loved in the 
Valley. And just last month San Francisco 
drivers were startled by a billboard that 
shouted in electronic letters: cisco sys- 
TEMS. 600 JOBS AVAILABLE. 
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Teacher 


PROJECTED GROWTH, 1994-2005: 606,000 jobs 
ANNUAL SALARY (1994 median): $34,200 
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GROWTH: 473,000 
SALARY: $35,600 
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Brent Knudsen, 40, might consider 
such approaches. Recently recruited to run 
a company called GolfWeb, a golf site on 
the Internet, he’s trying to hire half a dozen 
programmers and product developers to 
keep the site ahead of the curve. “We've 
had instances where people have agreed to 
come on board, but before they show up 
they've gone somewhere else,” Knudsen 
says. “It’s that hotly competed.” 


From Phoenix, Arizona, to Salt 
Lake City,Utah, to Boise, Idaho, the region 
is riding the crest of an unprecedented 
boom. A recent Sunday edition of the Ari- 
zona Gazette carried 46 pages of help- 
wanted ads with large sections devoted to 
health-care professionals, software engi- 


GROWTH: 271,000 
SALARY: $24,300 





neers and telemarketers. Machine-shop 
operators in Colorado are hurting for 
skilled workers—and weeping because 
they can’t find them fast enough to expand. 
Las Vegas, which already boasts more than 
100,000 hotel rooms (as many as San Fran- 
cisco and New York City combined), has 


become a construction worker’s dream, 
with plans to add 21,000 more rooms in the 
next two years. 

But persistent labor shortages raise the 
issue, Why, with so many jobs going beg- 
ging, are so many people unemployed? One 
reason is that technical and vocational train- 
ing has failed to keep up with industries’ 
needs. “We've misled our kids,” says Rollie 
Heath, president of Denver’s Ponderosa In- 
dustries, a precision machine shop. “For the 
last 25 years we've told people that the jobs 
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you do with your hands—those jobs don’t 
count. We've basically told young people, 
‘Don’t even consider those jobs.’ ” 

In Denver, Heath and other business- 
men will next month open the Rocky 
Mountain Manufacturing Academy, a trade- 
school adjunct of the state’s community- 
college system. Housed in the former 
Lowry Air Force Base (which once em- 
ployed hundreds of civilians) near Denver, 
the $5.5 million facility will make use of cast- 
off gear like lathes from the old Rocky Flats 
nuclear-weapons plant. Typical subjects: 
welding, robotics and laser technology. 

In Phoenix, where 10,000 technicians 
produce semiconductor chips for companies 
such as Intel and Motorola, some employers 
reject as many as 9 out of 10 job seekers for 
want of needed skills. So the Maricopa 





community-college system has teamed up 
with companies to produce techies—some- 
times called “gold collar” workers—who are 
grounded in math and science, computer lit- 
erate and armed with basic writing skills. 

That’s been a boon to people like Renee 
Buckley, 27, who last month began work at 
an Intel chip plant after several semesters 
at Maricopa, where the company paid her 
$2,100-a-year tuition. A 1988 high-school 
grad, she had worked odd jobs and studied 
to be a nurse before lighting on micro- 
chips. “I wanted a good job in a growing 
field,” she says. “This now looks like the 
most promising job I’ve ever had.” 


Poor Mel Har- 


baugh. “The executive vice president of 
Toledo Molding & Die, which makes ma- 
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chine tools and automotive parts, says his 
company spenta full year finding a qualified 
tool-and-die repair worker for one of its 
seven plants. But now, with another tool- 
and-die specialist injured, the company 
must truck parts between plants for repair. 

Such maddening shortages are com- 
monplace in this northern Ohio town. 
Once a Rust Bucket epicenter, the metro- 
politan area (pop. 770,000) has become a 
hub for auto-part exports to Canada and 
Mexico since the North American Free 
Trade Agreement took effect in 1994. Nor- 
ton Manufacturing, a crankcase maker in 
nearby Fostoria, could hire 30 electricians, 
machine repairers and tool-and-die work- 
ers—if it could find them. 

The rising tide is making 
the minimum wage disappear 
in some areas. Schnuck Mar- 
kets, a 92-store grocery chain 
based in St. Louis, is using 
bounties to fill 350 vacancies 
ranging from bagger to deli 
worker. Schnuck gives $10 gift 
certificates to employees whose 
referrals are hired; plus $50 to 
the employee and new worker 
after 90 days; plus another $50 
to the newcomer after six 
months and yet another after a 
year. But it’s still hard to hold 
help in a region where the 
boom in tourism and riverboat 
gambling lets workers quit jobs 
on Friday and find new ones 
the next week. 


SHULL 4O4 LOVINOD—SOUYHOIN NUY 


Recruiter Lisa Gallagher scans 
the wires every day, hoping to 
turn bad news into good. No 
sooner does she spot notices of 
layoffs at other companies than 
her employer, software devel- 
oper CSC Continuum, takes 
out help-wanted ads in the stricken com- 
munities. That’s fortunate for people who 
have been laid off and vital for her compa- 
ny, which is scrambling to hire 300 in the 
next six months. “We are in critical [hiring] 
mode,” Gallagher says. 

So too is the Texas capital of Austin, the 
hub of a section of the Lone Star State that 
is studded with 500 software companies 
and 1,000 high-tech manufacturers such as 
IBM and South Korea’s Samsung. (The 
electronics giant broke ground last year on 
a $1.3 billion semiconductor plant with a 
Texas-size rodeo and hoedown.) Such em- 
ployers are looking to hire 15,000 people 
this year, notably experienced program- 
mers and top-level managers. Entry-level 
slots are also available: high school grads 
with some technical training can pull down 
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$26,000 to $28,000 a year as technicians at 
semiconductor plants, and pocket $40,000 
after four or five years. 


BOOMTOWN BEANTOWN Even with 
M.I.T. and Harvard to draw from, the 
resurgent Boston area is starved for tech- 
nical help. “I'm in desperate need of soft- 
ware engineers—40 or 45 of them,” says 
Andrew Hadjucky, chief financial officer 
of CMG Information Services, a software 
firm in Andover, Massachusetts, with 
more than 500 employees. Hadjucky says 
top engineers can pocket more than 
$100,000 a year, including 
bonuses and stock options. 
“The shortage of talent here is 
worse than on the West 
Coast,” he says. 

In just two years, software 
employment has soared from 
95,000 to 130,000 jobs in 
Massachusetts, a state that has 
suffered some serious high- 
tech busts in the past at now 
moribund places like Wang. 
Starting salaries, which ranged 
from the high 20s to the high 
30s a year ago, now start in the 
high 30s and go up to $50,000 
a year. “We have a wild mar- 
ket at the moment,” says 
Joyce Plotkin, executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts 
Software Council, who predicts 
more double-digit employment 
growth over the next two years. 

Signs of the boom are 
everywhere. Shikar Gosh, co- 
founder of an Internet soft- 
ware company called Open 
Market, whose work force 
surged from fewer than 20 
people to more than 350 last 
year, now can’t find expanded 
office space. “The situation is 
outrageous,” he says. “There 
just isn’t anything available.” 
Pamela Reeve, Ceo of software 
provider Lightbridge, has her 
own gauge of vibrant growth. “I look at 
how bad the traffic is on 128 and how busy 
the local restaurants are at lunch,” Reeve 
says. “The traffic is horrible, and the 
restaurants are booked.” 


TRIUMPHANT TRIANGLE with a 
population of 130 companies and 92,000 
employees clustered in and around it, 
North Carolina’s Research Triangle Park is 
the region’s showcase for jobs and technol- 
ogy. Nearby are the resources of Raleigh 
and Durham and three universities. (Some 
660 classroom trailers handle the student 
overflow at local public schools in a testa- 


From a telepnone pall of 657 currently 
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ment to the hectic growth of the area.) The 
East Coast headquarters of Cisco Systems, 
planning to boost its work force from 550 
employees to 2,000 in the near future, is 
hiring at an even faster clip than company 
plants in Silicon Valley. “We chose North 
Carolina for a number of reasons,” says 
Cliff Meltzer, who runs Cisco’s Research 
Triangle facility. “But none was more im- 
portant than the region’s ability to pro- 
duce and attract well-educated and quali- 
fied workers.” 

That availability has also helped lure 
biotechnology firms. Covance Biotech- 








nology Services, a pharmaceutical com- 
pany, recently put up a $57 million bio- 
processing facility that will house 130 em- 
ployees by the end of the year. According 
to the North Carolina Biotechnology 
Center, the state’s biotech payrolls will 
grow from 15,000 workers to 100,000 
during the next 20 years. 


OPULENT ORLANDO Central Florida 
is hot. With Orlando—one of the world’s 
top tourist spots—at its heart, the region ex- 
pects to add more than 232,000 jobs (an in- 
crease of 28%) in fields as diverse as soft- 
ware, optics and leisure by 2005. Even 
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with 500 newcomers arriving each day, 
“there is a job here for everyone who wants 
one,” says Dan Lynch, president and CEO of 
the Economic Development Commission 
of Mid-Florida. Even the marquee of Dr. 
Phillips High School in Orlando sports a 
help-wanted sign—for a hall monitor. 

In truth, the growth is just getting start- 
ed. Employment at Universal Studios will 
swell from 5,600 to 20,000 by 2001 as the 
company adds everything from superhero 
theme-park attractions to a 16-screen the- 
ater complex and dance clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. Disney is building six new at- 
tractions, including a cruise 
line and Disney's Animal King- 
dom, and 8,000 jobs to run 
them. Many of those slots have 
a future: Al Weiss, the presi- 
dent of Disney’s Florida Park 
complex, started as a_part- 
timer who closed out cash reg- 
isters at the Magic Kingdom. 


AND WHAT DOES IT ALL ADD UP 
to? When asked to advise 
youngsters about preparing for 
jobs, the experts are remark- 
ably consistent. Rule 1, says la- 
bor consultant Malcom Cohen, 
is become computer literate. 
And right alongside it, he says, 
is learn to communicate well 
through writing and speaking. 
Notes Audrey Freedman, an 
economist who specializes in 
labor issues: “Students should 
take the toughest courses they 
can to develop their logic and 
reasoning capacity.” Essential 
too, she concurs, is expressing 
oneself “clearly and persua- 
sively.” Above all, in a job 
world where change is the only 
constant, the most valuable 
skill for the young—and their 
elders—is the ability to keep on 
learning. (For more on train- 
ing, see following story.) 

For now, experts say, the 
hot job spots should remain hot for at 
least the rest of the decade, or for as long 
as the economy continues to steam along 
without a sharp recession. “The technol- 


| ogy revolution is engulfing the globe,” 


says Sinai. But pockets of low employ- 
ment, and the gap between educational 
haves and have-nots, will also endure in 
the U.S. and always threaten to widen. 
That will remain a cause for concern even 
as the upsurge in jobs remains a cause for 
celebration. —Reported by Sam Allis/ 
Boston, Marc Hequet/St. Paul, David S. Jackson/ 
San Francisco, Stacy Perman/Orlando and Richard 
Woodbury/Phoenix, with other bureaus 
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Michael Kramer 


Job Training Has to Be Reworked 


We need a policy that covers all our workers, not just executives 


HAT YOU EARN DEPENDS ON WHAT YOU LEARN.” BILL 
Clinton has intoned that line almost as a mantra 
since before he became President. “Nothing could 
be more important than getting Americans pre- 
pared for the increasing global competition,” Clinton said 
during the 1992 campaign. He seemed to really believe it, of- 
fering a scathing critique of the status quo. The theme was 
first expressed by Robert Reich, who would become Labor 
Secretary, and then enunciated in Clinton’s book Putting 
People First. There the candidate declared, “While our glob- 
al competitors invest in their working people, seven of every 
10 dollars American companies spend on employee training 
goes to those at the top of the corporate ladder. High-level 
executives float on golden parachutes to a cushy life while 
hardworking Americans are 
grounded without the skills they 
need.” After that, Clinton promised 
an “urgent” and “simple” solution: 
“We will require every employer to 
spend 1.5% of payroll for continu- 
ing education and training to all 
workers, not just executives.” 

It never happened. Reich’s 
view (that a rising economy does 
not lift all boats) became a quaint 
anachronism, as President Clinton 
tacked rightward. Today the Ad- 
ministration is wary of any proposal 
that might tinker with an economy 
performing better than ever. Un- 
employment, currently at 5.3%, is 
lower than at any other point in the 
past two decades. “Why mess with 
what's working?” says Budget Di- 
rector Franklin Raines. “The 
growth rate is O.K. We should let 
things proceed as they are.” 

Still, in a knowledge-based 
economy, vibrant growth depends 
most on innovation and worker 
competence. Clinton knows this in his gut, so he talks about 
“collapsing overlapping and outdated training programs into 
a G.I, Bill for America’s workers.” But even in its most am- 
bitious iteration, the President’s current plan would basical- 
ly target only displaced workers; it would do little for the vast 
majority of employees whose wages are stagnant primarily 
because they have no opportunity, on the job or on their 
own, to upgrade their skills and therefore their prospects. 

“But merely going on as we are now couldn't be more 
shortsighted,” says Rob Shapiro, the Progressive Policy In- 
stitute vice president who helped define the economic pre- 
scriptions Clinton embraced five years ago. In theory, the 
nation’s companies should understand this best and should 
therefore be leading the charge toward comprehensive 
training on the job. “Since better-trained workers are usual- 
ly more productive, markets should provide all the incen- 











tives” for companies to make economically efficient training 
decisions, says Shapiro. Unfortunately, in the real world, 
businesses invest less in training their workers than logic 
would demand, mostly because workers are free to change 
jobs once their skills have been upgraded. 

“If McDonald’s trains a burger flipper to use a computer to 
monitor inventory,” says Shapiro, “the employee's new skills 
may enable him to win a better position with Red Lobster or K 
Mart, and the competitor reaps the benefit of McDonald’s 
training investment.” This market failure hits average workers 
hardest. As Clinton has noted time and again, large corpora- 
tions spend whatever is necessary to ensure that their execu- 
tives are up to date on management techniques because, says 
Shapiro, “improving the decisions of supervisors produces 
: higher returns from the workers they 
8 direct.” Those at the top receive the 
education and training they need to 
advance and prosper, while most 
everyone else gets far less. “In the 
end,” argues Shapiro, “growth is less 
than it could be,” and the economic 
inequality Reich bemoaned anew as 
he left office last week is greater than 
it need be. 

What could be done? No vast 
new government programs are 
necessary, says Shapiro, “but a 
new, government-mandated bar- 
gain could be struck.” A rule of tax 
policy already holds that when a 
company provides a tax-free com- 
pensation, such as health-care cov- 
erage or pension contributions to its 
employees, it must cover virtually 
its entire work force. Training is not 
currently viewed as a tax-free com- 
pensation, but it should be. If it 
were, companies wouldn't be di- 
rectly compelled to train workers; 
but if they provided training for 
some employees (as they do now), they would then have to 
offer training to all—or lose their tax write-offs. Another part 
of the bargain could assuage industry concerns. To amelio- 
rate the problem of burger flippers’ moving on, trained em- 
ployees could be required to sign employment contracts (as 
many professionals must do now). By forcing trained work- 
ers to stay put for a year or two, the companies would bene- 
fit from their training investment as worker competence im- 
proved—a fair exchange benefiting everyone. 

First, then, the tax code should be reinterpreted—and 
the President should urge Congress to do so. Might he? “I’m 
not a fan of the Big Bang school of policymaking,” says 
Raines, whose view is shared by Treasury Secretary Robert 
Rubin. “I’m for economic self-interest working its will.” 
There’s nothing wrong with that, especially in a free-market 
system. But sometimes self-interest needs a push. a 
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HEAR WHY THE 
BOsE’ WAVE* RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 
“Best NEw 

PRODUCT OF 1994” 

BY BUSINESS WEEK. 
Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 

Bose presents the Wave radio. 

It’s the one radio acclaimed by lead- 


ing audio critics. Because it’s the 


is our patented acoustic 
waveguide speaker tech- 
nology. Just as a flute strengthens 
a breath of air to fill an entire 
concert hall, the waveguide produces 
room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and 
performance is available in no 
other radio. 

You'll touch a button and 
hear your favorite music come alive 
in rich stereo sound. You'll hear 
every note the way it’s meant to be 
heard. The Wave radio measures just 








HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 





one radio that delivers 
big, rich, lifelike stereo 
sound plus a small, 


convenient size. 





THE BEST- 

SOUNDING RADI 
YOU CAN BUY. 

We think the Wave radio is the best- 
sounding radio you can buy. And 
audio critics agree. 

Radio World 
called the sound 





The specter,  convenhorel 
todics connet produce Mbalihe 
bess, wich 6 esseetel for 
gtect scund 


“simply amazing... 

a genuine breakthrough 
in improved sound 
quality.” Business Week 
named the Wave 
radio a “Best 
New Product 
of 1994” 


Popular Science called 





Oniy the Wove rode with acoustic 
worequade spaaker technology pro: 
Goues bigh- quelity send weth full 
och bess 


it “a sonic marvel” 
and gave it a presti- 
gious “Best of 
What's New” 
award. The key 








©1997 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pendin, 
with any other offers. Price and/or payment plan are subject to change without notice. Wired, June 1994. 











4.5”H x 14” W x 8”D and fits almost 


anywhere. So you can listen in your 


bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 


any room. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 


Operate the radio from across the 
room with the credit card-sized 
remote control. Set six 
AM and six FM stations, 
and switch between them 
at the touch of a button, 
You can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or 
cassette player, TV, or VCR. 







































CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 
The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most 
respected name in sound. 
Call 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. 
R4226, or return the coupon 
for free information or to 
learn more about our in- 
home trial and satisfaction 
guarantee. When you call, 


ask about our six-month 


Easdy connect you 
CO ployer, cassette 
ployer, TV, or VCR. 


installment payment plan. 


Wired magazine 
said it has a “clean, 
sweet sound that will 
have your friends 

wondering where 
you've hidden your 
fancy speakers.” But you 
have to hear the Wave radio 
for yourself to believe it. Call today. 


CALL 1-800-845-BOSE, 
EXT. R4226. 


When you call, ask about our six-month 
installment payment plan. (Available on 
telephone orders only.) Also ask about 

FedEx* delivery. 
















Mr/Mrs/Ms. 
Name 












(Please Print) 


Address 


Daytime Telephone 





Evening Telephone 


Mail to: Bose Corporation, Dept. CDD-R4226, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-508-485-4577. 


—FF MT <5 


Better sound through research » 












Installment payment plan option is not to be used in combination 














ARTFUL DODGERS: The O’Malleys kept Dodger Stadium picturesque—and filled with fans 


Baseball's Blue Sale 


After almost 50 years of owning the Dodgers, the 
O’Malleys take themselves out of the ball game 


By STEVE WULF 





THERE WERE TEARS IN LOS 
Angeles and cackles in a 
certain New York City 
* borough on Jan. 6. Forty 
years after his father re- 
moved the family busi- 
ness to L.A. from Brooklyn, Peter O’ Malley 
announced that he was selling the firm— 
namely, the Dodgers. By transplanting the 
beloved Bums to California in 1958, the 
unsentimental Walter O'Malley had ush- 
ered the era of Big Business into baseball; 
last week Peter claimed that the current 
game’s corporate-scale economics were 
forcing him to sell. Something about the 
sins of the father leaped to the minds of 
people whose hearts are still in Brooklyn. 
In all fairness, Peter O'Malley, 59, is a 
step up in class from his late father. Since 
taking over the team in 1970, Peter has run 
one of the most respected and stable orga- 
nizations in baseball. First baseman Eric 
Karros, who recently signed a four-year, 
$20 million contract to stay Dodger Blue, 
said, “You talk to players who have been in 
Los Angeles and gone elsewhere, and they 
tell you there’s no comparison in the way 
the organizations are run and the way they 
are treated.” The Dodgers had just two man- 
agers from 1954 until 1996—Walter Alston 
and Tommy Lasorda. Off the field, O’Mal- 
ley treats his staff to ice cream at 2 p.m. on 
every day the club is in first place. The best 





ticket in Dodger Stadium is $12, which is a 
cheap seat in most parks. 

Fred Claire, the Dodgers’ general 
manager, knew something was up when 
O'Malley called on Jan. 4 requesting that | 
they meet the next day, Sunday, at 10:30 | 
a.m. “When I hung up the phone,” Claire 
said, “I thought to myself, ‘He’s going to | 
sell.’ It’s not unusual to meet on Sunday, | 
but what was unusual 
was that in 30 years, I 
really couldn’t think z 
of a time when Peter = 
didn’t say what we 
needed to talk about.” 3 

Family ownership 
of a team, O'Malley 
felt, had become an 
anachronism. Success- 
ful as they are, with a 
perennial contender on 
the field and an annual 
attendance figure that 
hovers at 3 million, the Dodgers claimed to 
be losing money. “Professional sports is as 
high risk as the oil business,” said O'Malley, 
who with sister Terry Seidler owns almost 
100% of the team. “You need a broader 
base than an individual family to carry 
you through the storms. Groups or corpo- | 
rations are probably the way of the future.” 
O'Malley also felt alienated by the politics 
of baseball; he thinks the commissioner 
should be an outsider and not Milwaukee 
Brewers owner Bud Selig, who has pre- 
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GOING, GOING ... O'Malley, left, may 
find Daly among the bidders for the club 


sided over the game during disastrous labor 
relations. 

And like members of other wealthy 
families, O'Malley may have felt the tug of 
the next generation, which often needs to 
put checking accounts ahead of box scores. 
Says Bob Graziano, the Dodgers’ vice pres- 
ident of finance: “Peter and Terry com- 
bined have 13 children. A baseball team is 
not very liquid for those people.” Left the 
team as part of an estate, the O’Malley ben- 
eficiaries would pay an estate tax of 55% on 
all assets after the first $5 million, as op- 
posed to a capital gains tax of about 28% on 
profits from selling the team. 

The Dodgers, together with Dodger 
Stadium and Dodgertown in Florida, are 
worth at least $300 million, and perhaps 
as much as $500 million. Even at those 
prices, there will be no shortage of buy- 
ers for one of the most glamorous fran- 
chises in sports. Names that have already 
surfaced include former commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth, actor Kevin Costner, 
Warner Bros. chairman and co-CEo Robert 
Daly, News Corp. mogul Rupert Murdoch 
and O.J. Simpson attorney Robert Sha- 
piro—the last a prospect that inspired Jay 
Leno to quip, “None of the Dodgers’ gloves 
will fit.” 

Meanwhile, back in New York City, 
Murdoch’s New York Post exhorted BRING 
"EM BACK On its front page, while politicians 
fell all over themselves in an effort to curry 
the long-forgotten Brooklyn Dodger vote. As 
they say in Bay Ridge, “Fuggeddabowdit.” 
Brooklyn's identity was virtually destroyed 
by the Dodgers’ Manifest Destiny. The New 
York Mets would never allow another team 
, to move into their ter- 
> ritory. (The Mets might 
- want to think about 
= moving to Brooklyn, 
z however.) 

: Besides, O'Malley 

won't sell to anyone 
¢ who would move the 
Dodgers. “Commitment 
to community, to Los 
Angeles and to South- 
ern California is the 
No. 1 priority,” he said 
last week. “The fran- 
chise has meant so much to so many peo- 
ple in this community for so long.” 

His words were not lost on Stan 
Isaacs, a sportswriter who covered the 
“Brooks” for Newsday. “I applaud O’Mal- 
ley’s loyalty to his community,” says 
Isaacs. “It’s too bad his dad didn’t have 
the same loyalty. Now it is too late. I don’t 
care so much where the Dodgers go now. 
I do know where Walter O’ Malley should 
have gone.” —With reporting by 
David E. Thigpen/New York 








Innovative Financial 
Solutions from Prudential 


Why 1 in 5 Americans Relies 





The Things They Love 


For 50 million Americans; Prudential is more than just a familiar name. It’s a 
powerful symbol of the financial security that forms the foundation for their lives. 
No matter who you are, where you are, or what stage of life you're in, a call to 


Prudential can be an important first step in making the most of your financial future. 


On Prudential to Protect 


FREE 

BROCHURE ° i F Z 
Personalized service and ideas pe" Prudential Term Plus” 

Lean more help you plan for the future. A decade {ope AFFORDABLE PROTECTION 
about the The financial decisions you make in life can of financial Slee sieaniet ta tote tee 
affordable have important consequences for you and protection for convertible policy if paid when due. | 
benefits of your family. Prudential’s nationwide network — one low ro Age | 
term life of 13,000 insurance annual price. | Amount a c f a | 
i representatives are ‘ sox 103) «117,188 = °337 
ek con committed to °F reedom ox §=6122)—S «138 233 453 

re ate ' to switch to sox «225 « 268 «= «475—Ss«O9S5S 
free brochure making those 

“decisions a little apermanent | ‘sox 380 475 865 1,825 

cae aa eat eave life policy am 680 800 1,530 3,420 
Terms: A easier for you, diakieat ths ’ 
Guide to Term _- Working with you Bt Mn ud pedccovanadie We — 


Life Insurance. 








ke a a 


Your Prudential representative con help you 
secure the protection you want 


one-to-one to help 
ensure a sound 
financial future. 


More practical financial solutions 
for today’s changing needs. 


At Prudential, forward thinking translates into 
innovative financial solutions. Whether you're 
providing for your family, protecting your 
valuable assets or planning for retirement, you 
can count on Prudential for the products and 
services you need to help you reach your 
financial goals. 


first five I hana cera peas dA aa 
years, without any hassles or doctors’ exams. 
¢ A wide variety of available face amounts — 
starting as low as $50,000. 


Call today for a free brochure. 
Find out how term life insurance can help you 
protect the ones you love. 


1-800-THE-ROCK ext. 1272 


www.prudential.com 


( Prudential 


Insurance 


*Source: Prudential 1995 annual report. The Prudential Insurance Company of Americo, Prudential Plazo, Nework, New Jersey 07102. MRA 9610642 
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The Next Great Gadget 


Those digital-video-disc players that stores will 
soon be selling could make your VCR history 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


E KNOWN UNIVERSE, AS YOU MIGHT 
have heard, is going digital. LPs gave 
way to CDs. Direct satellite is eroding 
cable. But the TV you watch and the 

movies you rent are still grainy old analog 
formats crying out for replacement. 

Those cries have finally been heard. 
Last week’s Consumer Electronics Show in 
Las Vegas marked the long-awaited public 
debut of the digital video disc, the (puta- 
tive) New Tech Gadget of all New Tech 
Gadgets. 

DVD comes with a steamy sales pitch. 
Imagine a 5-in. CD that holds 20 times 
more data than a CD-ROM and offers the 
richest sound you've ever heard and the 
lushest images you've ever seen. Throw in 


digital TV, the standards for which were | 





approved by the feds last month, and the | 
result just might be the culmination of the | 


consumer electronics industry's long 
search for a grand unified theory of home 
entertainment: one hardy, gleaming box 
that plays music better than your stereo, 
video better than your vcr, and software 
better than your PC. “pvp,” says John 
Briesch, president of the Sony A/V prod- 
ucts group, “is a ‘wow’ product.” 

That, however, doesn’t guarantee it 


will rake in ‘wow’ revenues in this millen- | 


nium. The flurry of product announce- 
ments at CES does indicate that after years 
of broken promises, Dvp is ready to roll. 
“The good news,” says Briesch, “is that 
we're starting a business in 1997.” The bad 
news is that the emphasis is on starting. 
The term DvD encompasses various prod- 
ucts, many of which won't have reached 
your local Radio Shack by the time you 
start planning your Year 2000 party. 

The meat-and-potatoes product is DvD 
video, which is meant to send vHs and 
laser disc the way of all eight-track. Two 
dozen models of pvp players should reach 
the market this year at prices ranging from 
less than $500 to more than $1,000. All of- 
fer Dvp’s stunning sound and vision, along 
with the various bells and whistles that dig- 
ital storage’s interactive ease and sheer 
data acreage allow, including PG- and R- 
rated versions of a given movie on one disc, 
multiple languages, no rewinding, movie- 
and-game pairings, instant searches and 
every custom setup and picture adjust- 





ment that early adopting cinephiles could 
possibly get all hot and bothered over. 

The big question is, How quickly will 
Hollywood release movie titles for this cost- 
ly and unproved platform? About 100 pvp ti- 
tles—including, ominously, zero from home- 
video-titan Disney—should come out this 
year (a few highlights: Raging Bull, Twister, 
Legends of the Fall and Tony Bennett’s MTv 





Unplugged), which is a lot fewer than this | 


new medium needs in the long run but more 
support than the infant CD industry got in its 
rookie year, 1983, when Sony moved a mere 
35,000 players. “We think pvp will ramp up 
more quickly,” says Briesch, who predicts 10 
million players sold by decade's end. 


The next two years should bring two criti- 
cal second-generation DvD products: DvD 
audio, a sound standard far surpassing to- 
day’s CD quality; and recordable pvps, 
which will let you do everything from 
record music and TV shows to download 
Web data to edit your own videos. And 
eventually pvp players themselves could 
morph into futuristic set-top boxes that 
would let you listen to music, play games, 
watch TV and movies, and surf the Web, all 
on one grand digital screen. “This is the re- 
alization of multimedia,” says Craig Eg- 
gers, director of marketing for Toshiba: 
“the integration of full-motion video into a 
computer environment.” 

That's the theory, anyway. The ongo- 
ing digital tsunami is nothing if not unpre- 
dictable, and the players will have to get a 
lot cheaper for Dvp to win mass ac- 
ceptance. But the integration of 
digital media into one all-purpose 
player is (probably) too logical not 
to triumph in the long run. 

And what of all the money 


THE ULTIMATE (FOR NOW) VIDEO AND DATA SOURCE 


In fact, Dvp ’s most enthusiastic pump 
primer could turn out to be the PC indus- 


| try. Home video, after all, is already a 


multibillion-dollar cash cow, which could 
lessen Hollywood’s urgency to embrace 
the standard meant to replace it. PC mak- 
ers, by contrast, are desperately seeking a 
beachhead in the American living room, 
notes Alex Balkanski, CEO of digital-video 
pioneer C-Cube Microsystems, “and they're 
convinced they need pvp in that configu- 
ration.” So they’re willing to bet that if 
they build it, consumers will come. By 
midyear many PCs will come configured 
for DVD-ROMs, which are basically cp- 
ROMs with more data capacity and faster 
action. PCs will also soon be able to play 
DVD video titles. 

Therein lies digital video’s trippiest 
promise: the Convergence of All Media. 
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you've spent on CDs and cp-RoMs that, 
mere years after they rendered older media 
obsolete, now face the dustbin of history 
themselves? Don’t panic: hardware manu- 
facturers will make their machines “back- 
ward compatible” to ease your enlistment 
into the Dvp revolution. Your old cb-RoMs 
will work fine in DvD-ROM drives, and al- 
though the music industry is still hashing 
out pvp-audio standards, you surely won't 
have to junk all those Jethro Tull CDs you 
bought to replace the scratchy vinyl copies 
of Aqualung and Thick As a Brick now 
clogging your closet. 

That multitape vHs Beatles anthology, 
however, is history in more ways than one. 
If you still haven’t figured out how to pro- 
gram your vcR, you might not want to 
bother learning now. —With reporting by 
Lisa Granatstein/New York 
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Tumbling 


What's NeXT 
For Apple? 


Nothing that won't run 
the classic Mac software 


T TOOK APPLE COMPUTER CHAIRMAN 

Gilbert Amelio 2% hours to say it, but 

Apple devotees last week finally got 

what they'd been waiting for: assur- 
ances that despite rumors to the contrary, 
the next generation of Macintosh comput- 
ers will run most of the old software. The 
bad news is that it will be at least a year be- 
fore the new system, code-named Rhap- 
sody, is ready for public release. 

“Backward compatibility,” as they call 
it in the industry, had been an open ques- 
tion since last month, when Apple, after re- 
peated setbacks in trying to keep its aging 
Mac OS ahead of rival Microsoft, an- 
nounced that it would buy Apple co- 
founder Steven Jobs’ NeXT Software com- 
pany for $400 million and use his widely 
praised operating system instead. Apple of- 
ficials now say the new system will not only 
work with most current Mac hardware and 
software but will probably look and feel 
like a Mac as well. 

Will NeXT save Apple? A few days ear- 
lier, the company warned investors to ex- 
pect a quarterly operating loss of as much 
as $150 million; its stock plummeted 18%. 
Amelio blamed the loss on disappointing 
sales of Apple’s Performa computers but 
insisted that his comeback plan was “still 
solid.” Said he: “We're making a dramatic 
shift that’s going to change everything.” 

That remains to be seen. One good sign 
is that despite his windy speech at the an- 
nual Macworld Expo in San Francisco— 
which featured four movie stars, three 
CEOs, rock singer Peter Gabriel and former 
heavyweight champion Muhammad Ali— 
most software developers came away opti- 
mistic. The big question now is whether 
Apple’s hitherto loyal consumers will keep 
the faith. —By David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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Joshua Quittner 


Kinsley’s Moment of Truth 


OMETIMES I THINK OF MYSELF AS A KIND OF LESSER MICHAEL KINSLEY. FOR 
years he was the fiery voice of TV liberalism on Crossfire; during the same 
period I battled bravely against my quick-witted and Republican mother- 
in-law. While Kinsley and I both contribute to this magazine, he tends 
to get a full page or more, while I get a modest two columns. And when he 
left old media to go to Microsoft, where he founded Slate, an online magazine 
(www.slate.com) that transmitted its first bits seven months ago, pundits every- 
where interpreted the event as a sign that serious journalism was finally coming 
to the Web. When I launched the Netly News six months before Slate, one of the 
New York City papers mentioned my modest efforts too. In a story about Kinsley. 

You might think this makes me bitter, playing digital Salieri to Kinsley’s 
Mozart. But I am a realist. | need Kinsley the same way a coal miner needs his 
canary. Which is to say, if | see him topple from his perch as an online publish- 
er, I'm dashing for the exit. That’s part of the reason I made a point of meeting 
him for dinner the last time I visited Seattle. I was worried. 

My concern had nothing to do with the way Kinsley appeared to be flirting 
with doom by regularly needling his boss in his “readme” column. (“Have it 
killed,” Bill Gates orders Kinsley in a recent column. “You mean, “Have him 
killed,’ ” Kinsley replies, referring to the author of a Slate article. “No, you fools,” 
Gates shrieks. “Kill the piece! Kill 
the piece!”) I suspect such stuff is 
seen at Microsoft headquarters as a 
necessary evil, a way for Kinsley to 
demonstrate Slate’s independence. 

No, the true source of my angst 
was the apostasy that Kinsley has 
long threatened and was at last 
poised to commit. Come February, 
Slate would cease being like nearly 
everything else on the Net: free. 
Slate devotees who wanted to keep 
reading its weekly mix of news and 

Hh, 24) Chg political commentary would be 
; ‘ hha. X41 agp charged $19.95 a year. 
“We chickened out,” says Slate’s publisher You re Teally going to make 
people pay?” I blurted, some might 
say hysterically, as Kinsley sat down at a waterfront restaurant. 

“Some people think it’s immoral,” he acknowledged. “Clearly, it’s going to be 
a challenge.” But yes, he was hoping to persuade at least 100,000 readers to pay 
up before the end of the year. That would have been something of a miracle, giv- 
en that by Kinsley’s estimate, only 50,000 to 90,000 people read his clever ’zine 
gratis. What if his readers fled? How long would Microsoft let Slate live? “I haven't 
been told specifically,” Kinsley said, calm as custard, “but everything I've heard 
says Microsoft won't pull the plug precipitately.” 

I could hardly touch my morel-sauced salmon, so fixated was I on the dilemma 
he had placed us in. As the cut-rate Kinsley, I would have to start charging Netly News 
hounds—what? Nine dollars and ninety-five cents? No way. I happen to know Net- 
ly News readers believe in the free lunch. Some have even asked me for small loans. 

Perhaps my whining and clutching at Kinsley’s ankles that night paid off. 
Late last week Kinsley informed his readers he had decided to keep Slate free- 
for the “indefinite” future. “There are too many people who are too damned 
cheap ... er... too engaged by the novelty of the medium to feel the need to pay 
extra,” Kinsley wrote. “Pornographic and financial sites are a possible excep- 
tion.” Financial is out of the question. But I'll take off my shirt if he will. w 
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“| get accused of poking fun at sensitive “My fantasy has always been to be a 
topics. Hey, I’ve got these characters Shuttle. Imagine 
backing me up. So what if they’re all me.” 
—TRAGEY ULLMAN, —TREVOR AYLISS 


Actress Flight Attendant 
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DON’T MISS THE NEW SEASON OF TRACEY ULLMAN’S 


PREMIERES SATURDAY, JANUA 


“When | was born, the doctor slapped 
me on the butt. | later sued him 
for sexual harassment.” 


—SYONEY KROSS, 
Public Detender 
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With King of the Hill, Beavis and Butt-head’s Mike 
Judge brings his subversive vision to network TV 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


ULGAR AND SPAM-BRAINED AS 

they may be, Beavis and Butt-head 

need no spin doctors—they were 

born to win the world over all on 

their own. The crudely drawn pu- 

bescents were first unleashed on 

the public in a 1992 focus group session 

MTV held in Teaneck, New Jersey, during 

which the audience was given a peek at 

Frog Baseball, a short film by a then 30- 

year-old novice animator named Mike 

Judge. The group’s response to the film, in 

which the boys take turns whacking a bat 

ata harmless amphibian, went way beyond 

a few thumbs up. “People asked to buy 

‘the tape right out of the machine,” recalls 

Abby Terkuhle, then an MTV producer to 

whom Judge had submitted the film. “One 

= guy wouldn’t leave until he had a copy. It 

was then that we thought, 

Hey, maybe we're on to 
something.” 





And, of course, ( 
they were. Launched 

in 1993, Beavis & 
Butt-head, Judge's 


nihilist satire of a 





\ Yin. 


ica, was the surprise winner of the holiday 
season, taking in $20 million in its open- 
ing weekend to finish No. 1 at the box of- 
fice and going on to gross more than $56 
million. Now Judge is bringing his lean, 
subversive vision of ranch-house Ameri- 
ca to prime-time network television with 
King of the Hill, an animated series that 
debuted last Sunday on Fox in the golden 
8:30 p.m. time slot between The Simpsons 
and The X-Files 
The show, co-created by Simpsons 
writer Glen Daniels, came about when 
Peter Roth, then president of 20th Centu 
ry Fox Television, approached the ani- 
mator about coming up with “a Mike 
Judge equivalent to Homer Simpson,” as 
part of a production deal Judge had 
signed with the network’s parent com- 
pany. “I went back to my sketchbooks,” 
recalls Judge, who has lived in Austin, 
Texas, since 1993, “and I found all these 
on bubba types. I wanted to do 
something about four or 
five guys who were really 
into their power tools.” 
The patriarch of a 
small family in the fic- 
titious town of Arlen, 





; i: 4, teenage wasteland, | } Texas, Hank Hill— 
4 f /" f went on to become | Judge’s new Every- 
“2 /  wrv’s highest-rated se- \ 7 man—is the show's ar- 
> ries, despite loud put- § ticulate voice and con- 


downs from some critics 


~ | Ae 2 
/ who often took the pair’s z= 


debased antics too literally. 
he wide-screen adapta 
tion of the show, Beavis 
and Butt-head Do Amer- 
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science. Unlike Homer, he 
is no bumbling dreamer 
but rather a man who takes 
earnest pride in his life as 
a father and propane 
salesman. If the Simp- 
son family remains on a 
jaunty, fruitless ride to 


e411 NS escape the banalities 
First TV, now movie stars— and inconveniences of 
Who knows what's next? middle-class life, the 
/ 
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Hills—Hank, his wife Peggy and son 
Bobby—are a grimmer, reality-based lot, 
who doggedly accept the burdens of 
their position. The show is languidly 
paced and less wide reaching than the 
Simpsons in its comedy; absent is the 
nonstop barrage of cultural references 
ranging from Buckminster Fuller to 
Sammy Davis Jr. King of the Hill mines 
its humor instead from the narrow but 
brilliantly honed universe of Hank’s no- 
nonsense populism and his coterie of 
dim-witted pals who fixate on cars and 
conspiracy theories and refer to the re- 
cently deposed U.N. Secretary General 
as “Boutros Boutros-Ghali Ghali.” 

Like Beavis & Butt- 
head, King of the Hill 
is a manifestation of 
Judge’s longtime obses- 
sion with an America of 
tract homes and mon- 
ster truck shows, Dairy 
Queens and Wal-Marts. 
“Mike has surrounded 
himself in Texas with 
great raconteurs,” notes 
Sam Johnson, a former 
Beavis writer who is now 
executive story editor on 
NBC's NewsRadio. “They 
regale him with tales of 
misfit friends and trail- 
er-park relatives. Mike 
is repelled by this world 
and also incredibly at- 
tracted to it.” 

With King of the 
Hill, Judge’s affinity has 
won out. Here he de- 
picts low-rent suburbia 
far less brutally than he 
has with Beavis & Butt- 
head, a show set in a vast 
nowhere starring two cretins who do 
nothing, absorb nothing and stand for 
even less, No one on King of the Hill is 
skewered as savagely as educated Elitists, 
whom Judge characterizes as blind bub- 
bleheads incapable of seeing the world 
beyond their screen savers. 

“I worked all kinds of horrible jobs 
before I went to school in San Diego,” 
says Judge, 34, who graduated from the 
University of California branch there in 
1985 with a degree in physics. “For the 
first time, I met a lot of people who came 
from wealthy backgrounds. The collid- 
ing of those two worlds has always fasci- 
nated me. I’ve met so many people who 
work in the movies and in TV who come 
from upper-middle-class New England 
families, and they're really out of touch 
with what the rest of the country is think- 
ing. Whenever I see a fast-food place in 











a movie, it’s always some °50s-looking 
thing or a building with a giant chicken 
on it. It’s so over the top.” 

The son of an archaeology profes- 
sor father and school-librarian mother, 
Judge grew up amid the grim sprawl of 
70s Albuquerque, New Mexico. After 
college he sampled and ultimately re- 
jected a number of jobs as an electrical 
engineer before devoting his energies 
to playing bass in various blues-rock 
bands. Comedy was his deepest passion, 
however. “I always wanted to be in Sec- 
ond City,” he says, referring to the re- 
nowned Chicago-based comedy troupe. 
“But growing up in Albuquerque I 


Hank Hill, left center, is an oasis of common 
sense in his circle of dim-witted buddies 


thought, How the hell do you get to be 
one of those guys?” It wasn’t until 1991 
that Judge, already married and living 
in Dallas, decided to express his inner 
funnyman through animation. With the 
help of a few library books, he taught 
himself the craft, which quickly led to 
the making of Frog Baseball. 

Although he never had a career in 
physics or engineering, Judge’s training 
serves him well, for it left him with a sci- 
entist’s sense of the exact. If Beavis and 
Butt-head seem unwavering in their 
testosterone-fueled stupidity, it is be- 
cause their creator has been meticulous 
in executing his vision for them. Anima- 
tors who first come to work on the show 
are given a long list of dos and don'ts. 
Judge insists that none of the characters 
move in any manger suggesting the ef- 
fete. After rendering the image of a pe- 
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ripheral character shutting a car trunk, 
one former B&B storyboard artist was 
asked by Judge to try it again, this time 
with “no sissy wrists.” 

Judge has always performed the 
voices for both Beavis and Butt-head, 
and he is taking on Hank Hill and one of 
his sidekicks, Boomhauer. The latter 
character’s purposely inscrutable speech 
was inspired by a voice-mail message 
Judge received a few years ago from a 
ranting Southerner who, Judge ultimate- 
ly deciphered, was calling to complain 
that Beavis &Butt-head didn’t start on 
time. Judge listened to the tape 40 times 
initially and now plays it repeatedly 
every time he records 
Boomhauer’s dialogue. 

“Mike has an unbe- 
lievable ear for normal 
conversation,” notes John- 
son. “He is obsessed with 
the details and nuances 
of the way people talk. If 
you go anywhere with 
Mike in his car in Austin, 
he'll pop in a tape of 
some recorded conversa- 
tion, some prank phone 
call.” Adds Judge’s friend, 
movie director Richard 
Linklater (Slacker): “Mike 
just has that gift of be- 
ing tapped in. He has all 
these great facial expres- 
sions and voices. Ask him 
to re-create a lunch he 
had with David Geffen.” 

By all accounts, a life 
of dining with casually 
chic moguls does not 
seem to be one Judge is 
avidly pursuing. He has 
made a choice to live 
away from the fray of show-business cap- 
itals. With the help of video-conferencing 
and other technology, he oversees both 
TV series—King is produced in Los An- 
geles and Beavis in New York City—from 
his office in Austin. His wife Francesca 
stays home with the couple's two daugh- 
ters, one five and the other two, neither 
of whom gets to weigh in on their fa- 
ther’s work because they aren't permit- 
ted to watch TV programs that have 
commercials. 

Perhaps by the time Judge com- 
pletes his next big project, the girls will 
be old enough to become fans. He is 
about to begin writing a script for a live- 
action comedy film he hopes to direct. 
Its subject? The eerie modern construct 
that is the suburban office park. Maybe 
someday Judge could do a catchy musical 
about aluminum siding. a 
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Beck to 
The Future 


Rock needs some new 
energy. This hip-hop 
folkie has plenty of it 
By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HEN THE NOMINEES FOR THE 
39th annual Grammy Awards 
were announced last week, a lot 
of familiar, if not shopworn, 
names were on the list, including Bryan 
Adams, Sheryl Crow and Journey. There 
were also, thankfully, some fresh, excit- 
ing names—the Haitian-American hip- 
hop band the Fugees certainly deserved 
their nomination in the Album of the 
Year category, as teenage country croon- 
er LeAnn Rimes did hers for Best New 


Artist. But one name stood out from all | 


the others. Or rather, kind of leaned 
against the wall, looking cooler than 
everyone else in the vicinity in a throw- 
back to James Dean. That name was 
Beck Hansen, the folk/hip-hop/punk 
rocker who was nominated in three cat- 
egories, including Album of the Year. 

If Beck (he uses only his first name 
professionally) were a sports team, 
sportswriters would say he’s having a 
heck of a postseason. His album Odelay 
has sold only about 750,000 copies; in 
contrast, Celine Dion’s Falling into You, 
another Album of the Year nominee, has 
sold more than 7 million. 
But in a year when overall 
record sales were flat and 
creativity seemed flatter, 
Beck has become a critics’ 
darling, deservedly so, and 








His sales may not 
compare to those 
of other Grammy 


ie ~~ 


able figure. He has shaggy Neil Young- 
like sideburns that seem to have missed 


| the memo that the '70s are over; his eyes 


are big and wide, giving his face a look 
of almost perpetual astonishment and 
naiveté. Although he’s just 26, Beck’s 
voice has an old-soul weariness. His 
lyrics can be, at first listen, silly and play- 
ful, but they carry an underlying serious- 
ness. His 1993 hit single, Loser, managed 
to be simultaneously humorous and a bit 
tragic with its self-deprecating, self- 
destructive refrain, “I’m a loser baby/ So 
why don’t you kill me?” 

With Odelay, his second CD on a 
major label, Beck proves he has more 
than one good song in him—in fact, he 
has a whole musical outlook. Odelay 
deftly mixes folky acoustic-guitar riffs 
with atmospheric _ lyrics 
and hip-hop samples and 
beats. One song, the hard- 
driving Devils Haircut, at- 
tacks America’s culture of 
physical vanity as suffocat- 


has garnered an impres- pomineesforbest ims 24 inescapable; an- 
sive number of end-of the- other, the smooth Where 
year accolades. Rolling album, but the It’s At, pays tribute to rap’s 
Stone’s music-savvy read- nani roots by praising its re- 
ers voted Odelay the Al- recognition Is sourceful spirit. 


bum of the Year; rival mu- 
sic magazine Spin selected 
Beck as Artist of the Year. Says Michael 
Greene, president of the National Acad- 
emy of Recording Arts & Sciences: 
“(Beck) crosses so many genres and cre- 
ates so many emotions. He can be poppy; 
he can fuse rap and rock. He’s a pretty re- 
markable guy.” 

In person he cuts a rather unremark- 





equally deserved 


Beck says the low-tech 
nature of rap and folk is 
what initially attracted him. All rappers 
need, to paraphrase Where It’s At, are 
two turntables and a microphone; all folk 
singers need is a guitar. “I always want- 
ed to play music as a kid, play guitar, but 
it just seemed impossible to me,” says 
Beck. “You turn on the radio, and they'd 


| be playing, what, Huey Lewis or some 


TRAILBLAZER: A funky adventurer who moves easily across musical boundaries 








superproduced ’80s music. That music— 
it was so professional—there didn’t seem 
any way to be able to do that.” 

Mixing rap and folk, however, 
seemed doable, even natural. After all, 
Beck’s family was artistically eclectic: his 
father was a bluegrass musician; his 
mother, who raised him in Los Angeles, 
played the occasional gig as a singer; and 
his maternal grandfather, Al Hansen, 
was a pioneering multimedia artist and 
colleague of Andy Warhol's. As a teenag- 
er, Beck traveled to New York City and 
got caught up in the music scene; later he 
hooked up with hip-hop producer Karl 
Stephenson and cut Loser. The song be- 
came an unexpected hit, he was signed 
by Geffen records, and his hip-hop/folk 
career was launched. 

And just in time. Straight-ahead rock 
is a bit exhausted right now. Instead, 
rockers who draw from R. and B., hip- 
hop and/or ska are hot—the funky rock 
band 311, the pop-ska band No Doubt, 
the ska-punk band Sublime. “Some of 
the stuff that’s big for us lately seems less 
rock and has more of a beat influence,” 
says Lisa Worden, music director for 
KROQ, an alternative-rock station in Los 
Angeles. “Beck stays away from the typi- 
cal rock sound.” Odelay isn’t a flawless al- 
bum—Beck isn’t as soulful as some of the 
hip-hop stars he emulates; No Diggity, 
the simmering single from Dr. Dre and 
Blackstreet, has more soul than anything 
on Odelay. But perhaps his hip-hop awk- 
wardness is what draws some critics and 
rock fans to him. If a gawky folkie like 
Beck can feel the funk, even a little bit of 
it, there’s hope for everybody. a 
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Easy’s Early Days 


Here’s a mystery: Why wasn't Walter 
Mosley’s first novel published sooner? 


By JACK E. WHITE 


YSTERY WRITER WALTER MOSLEY 

finished his first novel, Gone 

Fishin’, in 1988, but he couldn't 

find an agent or a publisher who 
would touch it back then because they 
feared that a thriller about working-class 
African Americans would bomb at book- 
stores. Then along came Terry McMil- 
lan’s Waiting to Exhale. Settling in on the 
best-seller list for 43 weeks, her tale 
about four middle-class black women 
proved there was an audience for com- 
mercial fiction by black authors and sent 
publishers scrambling to find the next 
black blockbuster. Mosley’s second man- 
uscript, Devil in a Blue Dress, a continu- 
ation of the story he’d begun in Gone 
Fishin’ and featuring the same hero, 
Easy Rawlins, was scooped up in the 
rush. The book received rave reviews 
when it appeared in 1990 and sold so 
well that Mosley never had to return to 
his former job as a computer program- 
mer. But his career really took off in 
1992, when presidential candidate Bill 
Clinton declared that Mosley was his fa- 
vorite thriller writer. 

Now, four more hot-selling Easy 
Rawlins mysteries, a Denzel Washington 
movie based on Devil, and two visits to 
the White House later, Mosley, 45, finds 
himself in the enviable position of being 
able to bestow his work on whichever 
publisher he chooses. And when he de- 
cided to publish the once neglected 
Gone Fishin’, he selected Black Classic 
Press, a small house in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, that specializes in reprinting his- 
torical works by black authors. This is a 
significant move for two reasons. For 
starters it may show, as Mosley says, that 
“a black writer can bring his or her work 
to a black publisher and make it work. 
There are about a dozen black writers 
whose work sells really big. We're mak- 
ing millions for white publishers, and 
I thought it was time to give back 
something.” 

But beyond that gesture of racial sol- 
idarity, the publication of Fishin’ is note- 
worthy because it is, in some respects, 
the best of Mosley’s novels. Set in East 
Texas in 1939, it is a morally murky com- 
ing-of-age story that explains why it ain’t 

















easy being Easy. The 
tale concerns a pivotal 
episode that Mosley has 
alluded to in the pre- 
viously published nov- 
els: the murder by 
Easy’s homicidal side- 
kick, Mouse, of his step- 
father. Witnessing the 
killing—and accepting a 
payoff to keep quiet 
about it—is the original 
sin that dogs the rest of 
Easy’s life as he joins the 
great black migration to 
Los Angeles, fights in 
World War II and strug- 
gles to find a place 
of dignity for him- 
self in a society 
that maintains, at 
best, only grudg- 
ing respect for Af- 
rican Americans. 
As in Mosley’s 
other novels, the 
plot is mostly inci- 
dental, a prop for 
his rich characteri- 
zations and astute social observations. In 
Fishin’, Easy emerges as an Everyman of 
the segregated pre-World War II rural 
South: semiliterate, marginally em- 
ployed, the victim of numerous acts of 
offhand racism. He inhabits a blues- 
toned, all-black world of juke joints, odd 
jobs and broken people wrestling with 
the same dilemma: “If all you got is two 
po’k chops an’ ten chirren, what you 


| gonna do?” The answer: improvise and 


live with the consequences. 

In less talented hands this could 
have become a heavy-handed tract, but 
Mosley never stoops to propaganda. And 
while his characters often verge on the 
bizarre, they are leavened by a reaffirm- 
ing dose of humanity: Domaque, the 
hunchback with a thirst for reading; Miss 
Dixon, a half-crazed white spinster 


whose whims determine the fate of black | 


families unlucky enough to live on her 
land; Momma Jo, the hoodoo priestess 
who forces herself on Easy in a hilarious 
seduction scene. But overshadowing 
them all is the enigmatic Mouse, who 
combines terrifying bloodthirstiness 
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A FRIEND OF BILL: Mosley is the 
President's favorite thriller writer, but 
this book, the original in his series, 
shows he can transcend the genre 


with naive romanticism; he murders his 
stepfather so that he can inherit the 
money he needs for his wedding. As Easy 
observes in a typically terse but pungent 
passage, Mouse “was an artist. He always 
said a poor man has got to work with 
flesh and blood.” 

In his renderings of a black preach- 
er’s rolling sermon or the colorful chit- 
chat among the locals in a general store, 
Mosley displays a pitch-perfect gift for 
capturing the cadences of black speech 
that rivals the dialogue in Ralph Elli- 
son’s Invisible Man. Mosley, the son of a 
black maintenance supervisor and a 
white Jewish mother, has, like Ellison, a 
nuanced appreciation for black-white 
relationships that goes beyond the 
stereotypes that mar much recent fiction 
by black authors. Gone Fishin’, of 
course, is not in Invisible Man’s league; 
few novels are. But it firmly establishes 
Mosley as a writer whose work tran- 
scends the thriller category and qualifies 
as serious literature. The big mystery is 
why any publisher would ever have 
turned it down. & 
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American Love Affair 


From immigrant to ambassador, a remarkable life 


By JOHN F. STACKS 
HEN HENRY GRUNWALD LEFT 
Vienna in August 1938, he was a 
boy alone, carrying a single suit- 
case and fleeing the Nazis. When 
he returned in 1988, he was the ambas- 
sador of the United States of America, rid- 
ing in a limousine with the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering from its fender. His first 
assignment was to register his adopted 
country’s displeasure with the Nazi col- 
Kurt Waldheim, who had 
become his homeland’s President. 
In the intervening years Grunwald, 
now 74, learned English, met Marilyn 
Monroe and scores of Presidents and 


laborator 


Prime Ministers (in roughly that order of 


importance), became the editor of this 
magazine and then editor-in-chief of its 
parent company and thus one of the 
most powerful people in American jour- 
nalism. His memoir, One Man’s America 
(Doubleday; 658 pages; $30), is an often 
eloquent and emotional account of this 
astonishing passage, filled with the tri- 
umphs of a determined and intelligent 
man successfully navigating the strange 
waters of an adopted country. He is can- 
did, as well, about his occasional failures. 

As Grunwald grew up in America, he 
first learned to love his new country, and 
later, in fine journalistic tradition, to crit- 
icize it too, “I love America because it took 





me in as a young refugee from the mad 
ness of wartime Europe and allowed me 
to make it my country,” he writes. “I love 
America because it did the same for mil- 
lions of others from everywhere. | love it 
because it is an experiment in living and 
governing beyond anything dreamed of 
before. But I’m also disappointed by 
America because it seems in danger of 
bungling the experiment.” 

Both his love and his criticism are 
tempered by his keen intellect 
and the immigrant’s perspec- 
tive on what he found in this 
country that was utterly differ- 
ent from what he left in Nazi 
Europe. As a young man, he is 
struck by the silliness of Amer- 
ican attention to 
comic strips. He sees Super- 
man as “something out of Niet- 
zsche and vaguely associated 
with Nazi theories of a master race.” But 
in the same strip he is able to see the pos- 
itive side to this American absurdity: “I 
sensed America’s ability to domesticate 
menace and shrink giants.” 

He brings this same insight and de 
tachment to his encounters with the lead- 
ers of his new country. He admits that he 
enjoyed being seduced by John Kennedy 
but that he also saw in J.F.K 


newspaper 


“signs of 


ruthlessness and the glib assumption of 


privilege.” Grunwald never believed that 
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TOP EDITOR: Grunwald fears his adopted 
country may bungle its noble experiment 
Kennedy, had he lived, would have re- 
versed the direction of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam, but, he adds, “part of 
me loved America loving Kennedy.” 

Grunwald made many forays around 
the world, adding his own impressions to 
those of the correspondents who report- 
ed for his magazine. Like most of those in 
power at the time, he was reluctant to 
give up on America’s war in Vietnam, but 
after one trip to Saigon, reported back to 
his colleagues in New York that the best 
result one could reasonably expect was a 
standoff with North Vietnam. He takes 
responsibility, however, for writing, 
above a TIME essay defending the war, 
this headline: THE RIGHT WAR AT THE 
RIGHT TIME. 

When Grunwald became editor of 
TimE in 1968, he immediately began 
moving the magazine away from the par- 
tisanship of its past and toward a more 
complex and centrist view of the world 
If there is a flaw in this book, it is that he 
is too modest in assessing the impor- 
tance of his reforms at the magazine, 
which this reviewer joined as a Washing- 
ton correspondent in 1967. Before Grun 
wald’s term as editor, the tone and direc- 
tion of stories were largely dictated from 
the top down, often distorting the truth 
and suffusing the magazine with an 
alienating pseudo-Olympian pomposity. 
It is not too strong to say that Grunwald 
saved the magazine from itself. 

He is also too restrained in taking 
credit for directing TIME’s aggressive 
coverage of Watergate. It was Grunwald 
himself who, in November 1973, wrote 
the first editorial to appear in TIME. It 
called for Richard Nixon’s res- 
ignation. “How strange, I 
thought, that three decades 
ago I had arrived in this coun- 
try as a young refugee, in 
whose eyes the president of 
the United States was, if not 
God-like, certainly exalted. 
And here | was now arguing 
for a president's resignation.” 
He felt entitled to that view, he 
reflects, because Nixon had dishonored 
the country Grunwald loved. 

After Grunwald returned from Vi 
enna to New York in 1990, he was de- 
pressed by the violence, the poverty 
and an insistent new tribalism that, he 
fears, threatens the whole American ex- 
periment. Yet, he writes, “I remain in- 
curably optimistic about America.” It is 
impossible to read the story of this 
man’s life in America and not share that 
optimism. x 
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How do baby boomer parents 


feel now that the sandal is on 


the other foot? 
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Linda, Naomi, 
Kate ... Elton? 


In his new autobiographical 
movie, Tantrums and Tiaras, 
ELTON JOHN reveals that he 
never travels without a tiara or 
two (and trunkloads of loud 
suits). Now he finally has some 
fashionable frocks to go with 
them. While he may not have the 
traditional ectomorphic build of 
the supermodels, John certainly 
has a similarly mesomorphic 
ego. And as this photo (shot by 
Richard Avedon for Gianni Ver- 
sace) reveals, a little makeup— 
or even a lot—and the right atti- 
tude work wonders. “Elton is 
more than a pal for me: he’s my 
brother by choice,” coos Ver- 
sace, for whose runway shows 
John often writes songs. “I love 
his voice, music and talent.” 
Having put him through three 
fittings, in Paris, London and 
Milan, Versace gave the flam- 
boyant singer the dresses when 
the shoot was over. (What else 
was he going to do with them?) 
Says Versace: “I'm sure he’s 
going to surprise me by wear- 
ing one of them next time we 
meet.” 


5 In rock music, as 
in tennis, your 
swing is the 
thing. But in 
music, unlike 
tennis, John 
McEnroe’s licks were a bit 
choppy. When he tried to 
make an album this time last 
year, no major labels were 
interested. Now the Johnny 
Smyth band (after McEnroe’s 
girlfriend Patty Smyth, who 
doesn’t play in it) hopes to 
release its first album this 
summer on the tiny 
independent label 21 West 
Entertainment. Says the 
label's owner, Peter Gold: 

, “John’s playing, songwriting 
= and singing have all gotten 

5 incredibly much better.” 
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F, By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Prison Pop 


How has America’s re- 
luctant guest MANUEL 
NORIEGA spent his time 
since 1992 chez Miami's 
Metropolitan Correction- 
al Center? Boning up on 
pop culture, it seems. In 
At Random, the in-house 
magazine of Random 
House, which is publish- 
ing his memoirs, Manny, 
as his co-perps call him, 
says he is familiar with 
“those all-important sta- 
ples of American culture, 
the Wild Horse Saloon 
and _line-dancing on 
TNN.” His bedtime read- 
ing; the Bible and Deepak 
Chopra, as well as PEOPLE 
and Men’s Health, 
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A Romantic Web 


For some people TV and the Internet are 
just wastes of time. For DIANA GABALDON 
they were the touchstones of a whole new 
career, Having gained a Ph.D. in ecology 
and worked for 12 years as a scientist, Ga- 
baldon, inspired by an episode of Dr. Who 
(the British Star Trek), started writing what 
she calls “chunks” about time travel, ancient 
Scotland and sex. “I posted some of it on 
CompuServe to win an argument,” says Ga- 
baldon. “And said, ‘This is wonderful. 
What is it?’ And I said, ‘I don’t know.’” Eight 
years later, she’s still writing chunks, which 
have been crafted into four hefty novels. She 
reams of prose online, at a Website a 
set up for her. The meeting of Webheads 
and her story of a time-traveling British 
army nurse seems to be happy. Drums of 
Autumn, the latest in the Outlander series, 
is a surprise best seller, beating out such lit- 
erary veterans as Michael Crichton and Jon- 
athan Kellerman in some stores. 





This Morris Is No Chevalier 


Philandering former presidential political guru and fink-du-jour DICK MORRIS doesn’t 
have much luck when it comes to the tabloids. One such publication blew the lid off his 
high-powered job as Clinton’s chief political strategist when it published photos of him hav- 
ing strategic sessions with a woman who was clearly not his wife—or another consultant. 
And now a tabloid has published excerpts from his new book, Behind the Oval Office, thus 
helping wipe out his chances of having a magazine pay to excerpt it. Morris opens the book 
with an apology to his wife, President Clinton and Al Gore (in that order) and then pro- 
ceeds to say how important he was to Clinton’s re-election. He also dishes on how the Prez 
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The Mikes 
Make Out 


Short on cash? Here’s one 
way to make tens of millions 
of dollars without even being 
_ good at your job! It’s simple. 


viously 
World? Maybe some sailing. 
He bought himself a new 
yacht. Its name: Illusion. 
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calls his staff “the 
children who got me 
elected” and is prone 
to fierce tantrums. 
Morris paints himself 
as the cool, mature 
mind who advised on 
everything from suit- 
able vacation spots to 
the Bosnian peace 
talks. And he breath- 
lessly describes how 
he and Clinton toiled 
alone on the ’95 State 
of the Union address, 
he at the typewriter, 
the President above 
him, “like a sequoia.” 
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Marcia 
And the 
Marshalls 


Will O.J. Simpson prose- 
cutor MARCIA CLARK be- 
come the next William 
Shatner? Her hair has al- 
ready been the punch line 
of almost as many jokes as 
his. And now, Clark—who 
just last week officially re- 
signed from the Los An- 
geles County district at- 
torney’s office and has 
almost, almost finished 
up Without a Doubt, the 
book for which she was 
paid a reported $4.2 mil- 
lion—has been chosen as 
host of LadyLaw, a new 
TV show. The “reality- 
based” program—mean- 
ing a show that uses real- 
ly bad actors—is made by 
the people who brought 
us Rescue 91] (hosted by 
Shatner), and will be of- 
fered to TV buyers next 
week. The premise: to 
follow the stories of all 
sorts of women in law en- 
forcement, from prison 
guards to military per- 
sonnel to judges. The 
producers think Clark 
has just the right kind of 
take-no-prisoners gump- 
tion to anchor it. Not to 
mention the hair. 
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James R. Gaines 


S A Y 


This Murder Is Ours, Chief 


On the police, the media and the death of a beautiful young girl 


"D HAD ENOUGH OF NEW YORK CITY—THE CRIME, THE 

filth, the mean streets, the daily acts of random vio- 

lence. And after twenty-plus years in the hurly-burly of 

magazine journalism, it seemed the right time to slow 
down, find a nice, quiet place to write books and do some 
teaching, a place where my three young children could grow 
up without worrying about having their bicycles hijacked. 
Just before Christmas, my wife and I decided to move to 
Boulder, Colorado. 

What happened in Boulder on Christmas night was, 
among other things, proof that tragedy honors no boundaries. 
Of course we knew that, but one continues to hope. I read in 
a magazine once that Patricia Neal and Roald 
Dahl decided to leave Manhattan after their 
son Theo was brain damaged in a car accident; 
his nanny was pushing him across the street in 
a carriage when a taxi jumped the light. Decid- 
ing Manhattan was not a safe place to raise kids, 
they moved to a farmhouse 30 miles outside of 
London. A year later, their daughter Olivia died 
in a measles epidemic. 

Still, Boulder is not New York City, and 
Boulder, which averages three murders a year 
(to New York City’s 900 or so), was shocked. My, 
Adding to the city’s sense of its own plundered ys 
innocence was that of the victim, a six-year-old SS 
girl: a lovely six-year-old girl, a Little Miss Col- a 
orado, it turned out (an invitation to the tabloids if ever there 
was one), and the more we saw of her—her beautiful eyes, her 
coquettish smile, her perfect hair and make-up, her seductive 
walk—the lovelier she became, until the unwanted thought 
arose, like a shudder, that this crime could be even stranger 
than it seemed at first. 

Since then the Boulder police department has under- 
standably and pretty successfully enforced a media blackout 
in the interest of the investigation. But last week Boulder po- 
lice chief Thomas Koby made an unusual appearance on lo- 
cal television. There was still no suspect, he said, but he 
thought it would be “healing” to let people know they were 
doing all they could. (Very Boulder, I thought, in keeping 
with a place where snow is cleared from bicycle paths before 
roads.) Accusing the national press of an “intrusive ... as- 
sault,” he said, “[this case] is something that means a great 
deal to the Boulder community, and that is why we are here 
tonight. This situation is a curiosity to the rest of the coun- 
try—and quite frankly, it is a sick curiosity.” 

So it is that I come to be in this not so quiet place after 
all, back in the hurly-burly of magazine journalism. 

Let’s get this straight. Chief Koby believes that this crime 








belongs to Boulder and that the rest of the country is just rub- 
bernecking. Hello? Maybe I am new here, but when I think 
about JonBenet Ramsey, it is not a matter of prurient curiosi- 
ty; I’m wondering what to believe in. Wanting to know who did 
it “is a natural response,” the chief allowed (though only for 
Boulderites). “It is often an effort to assure ourselves that such 
a tragedy will never happen to us.” Well, yes. Beyond that, 
there is the question of whether this is a work of the darkest evil 
imaginable or a more or less random act of malice and greed 
gone awry. Random violence cannot be dealt with as a practi- 
cal matter, but it can be comprehended. Evil on this scale is im- 
possible to comprehend. To know who murdered JonBenet 
Ramsey is to know what world we live in, where 
we are. 

That this murder happened in Boulder is an 
accident of geography. It is a cliché to say that 
JonBenet Ramsey has become everybody’s 
daughter, but it is true: the community in which 
this crime occurred is one to which we all be- 
long. In chicken-and-egg fashion, the media is 
cause and effect of this fact. There is to be sure 
acertain frenzy about the Ramsey case, and me- 
dia frenzies make no one look good; otherwise 
Seu distinguished correspondents find themselves 

ASS competitively scrambling after crumbs, and 
VO they leave behind people looking dazed and 
SVLASS stunned and people with stars in their eyes. But 
for all the chief's and the Ramseys’ complaints about press cov- 
erage, how many other parents of missing and murdered chil- 
dren would give all they had for a little public pressure to solve 
their cases? And who sends the press into these places? Unless 
you're one of those people who don’t own a television or read 
newspapers or magazines (in which case you won't be reading 
this anyway), it’s you—you and all the Nielsen families and fo- 
cus groups who are scientifically selected to be just like you. The 
press doesn’t go into these stories because we have kinky ap- 
petites; we go because we are sent. 

Not incidentally, the national press is in Boulder because, 
despite its tabloid aspects and despite what the tabloid press 
will do to exploit the story, the murder of JonBenet Ramsey is 
important. Listen to her mother, who said this on CNN: “You 
know, America has just been hurt so deeply ... the young 
woman who drove her children into the water, and we don’t 
know what happened with O.J. Simpson. America is suffering 
because we have lost faith in the American family.” 

Give the rest of the country a break, Chief. And don’t kill 
the messengers. They work for you. a 
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James R. Gaines is the former managing editor of TIME. 
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